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ARTICLE ie. ~_ Le 


A New Syftem of. tee by 2. Tn which is giuen a onmeet py sows 
of the Situation and, Limits, the Manners, Hylory,. and. Conftitus 
tion, of the feveral K. ingdoms. and, Stasps jz the knowa Wi orld; and . 
& viLy fe ticular. Description | of: their, Subdi: vifions and Dependen- 
cies ; their Cities.and/Tonvns, Forts, Seg-portss, Produgts. Manu- 
faéiures, and Commerce. By A, F. Bufching, D. D. Profegor 
of Rhilofophy.in:sbe; Univerfity, of Gottingen, and. M:mber of the 
learned Society at Duifburg. Carefully, tranflated from: the. laf 
Edition of, the German Original.,.To, the Author's Intradufory 
Difcourfe ave aA three Effays, r< lative to the Su bie. Liluftrated 
with thirty fix Maps,, accurately projected on a new Plan, da Six 
Natures, 4ta,, Pre §¢ 55-,.Millar,. 


H E ftudy of geography.is fo replete with entertainment, 
and fo effentially neceffary to a competent knowledge. of 

hiftery and polities, that: we are aftonifhed it thould form no 
part of the education of youth at our great {chools and ubiyer- 
fities ; where the,young gentlemen are fuppofed to, acquire. it. 
by their own. induttry, or ever to, remain in-ignozance, ~The 
latter is generally their choice ; and Jheace we frequently . meet 
with profound philological critics, ingenious poets, and writers 
of tafte and fentiment, who are incapable of pointyag « out the 
general divifions of the globe, and know nothing oi the world 
beyond the fpot in which they happen‘to exift. “Fhe difficul- 
ties which attend every incipient ftudy ‘deter fome from the 
purfuit, until the mind has taken a different turn, and) been 
wholly engroffed by fome favourite object ; while indelerice and 
diffipation prevent others from acquiring any more knowledge 
than is abfolutely neceffary to perform their. exercifesowith a 
tolerable degree of reputation. We°have touched upon this 
fubject becaufe there is fcarce a fituation in life, either fo inean 
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or fo elevated, but requires fome acquaintance with the terra- 

queous-glebe.. The fehelar is bewildered in every-page, and- 
the ftatefman perplexed with every project, fhould they happen 

to be unacquainted with this part of fcience. Without it, nei- 

ther the foldier, mariner, nor merchant, can purfue their fe- 

veral profeffions with equal credit and advantage ; and to the 

country gentleman and the_tradefman, geography i is fo necef- 

fary, that a paragraph in a common news-paper ig fcarce intel-, 
ligible, unlefs they poffefs fome flight knowledge of the ele- 

ments; though, from this kind of reading, they deduce moft 

of their fdeas refpecting public affairs; and furnith themfelves 

with materials for the fage debates of the evening club. 


Confidering then the e::tenfive utility of geography, it muft 
appear extraordinary, that fo few treatifes which claim any pre- 
tenfions to merit have been written upon this fubje@ Au- 
thors have generally tranfcribed from each other, as the fenfible 
M. Bufching obferves : they have feldom done more than merely 
altering the plan of preceding writers, and digefting into a re- 
gular connefted form the detached fiétions of travellers. ¥n 
tlié long catalogue of modern geographical writers, we fcarce 
meet with a fingle name eminent in the Republick of Letters, 
this province, though extremely difficult, having been always 
affigned by bookfellers to drudges, whofe merit they eftimated 
by the modefty of their demands; the quantity of crude theets 
delivered within a certain time; their addrefs in fuggefting a 
planfible title page ; and the profits arifing immediately to the 
employers. Sorry we are to obferve, that men of genius*fome- 
times become the prey of a fet of rafcally literary jobbers, 
whofe avarice or neceflities urge them to the continual publi- 
cation of new books, to gratify that taftelefs voracious appe- 
tite of the public for every thing which hath the recommen- 
dation of novelty. In this ftate of geography, our learned 
author found himfelf under the neceffity of fetting about his 
defign, as if no fyftem upon the fame fubje& had ever appear~ 
ed. Senfible that he could not rely upon the accounts given by 
thofe who preceded ih the fame tract, he had recourfe to the 
firft and beft fources. 


¢ I had recourfe (fays he) to the fame originals, from which 
they derived their materials, and likewife to other fources which 
they could not have accefs to; or if they had, which they 
made no'ufe of. Now as I can truly aver, that I have neither 
retailed, new-modelled, nor made the labours of my prede- 
ceffors on. this fubje& the ground-work of mine, but pro- 
ceeded as if no fuch books had been extant, and I myfelf bad 
been the firft who wrote on the fubject, | leave it to the deter - 


mination of any competent judge, whether my geography can 
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admit of any impreyement from: the labours.of former geograr 
phers?, At leaft when. I compared their works with the defcrip, 
tion which J, bad finithed, I foupd nothing to add, which was 

gitber neceflary, or useful to be knowh, . And. if they happen 
fq mention. fome eincumftances, . ghout, which roy helps were 
fijent, J have fcrupled to admit fuch. particplars. int My ace 
count, | ‘and, I think, with reafon referved them for a future ens 
quiry. This I. Jook, upon,as. the only means to bring geogray 
phy to a greater degree of perfe@ion. than it has hitherto ac- 
quired; and J hope the learned wilt allow that by this method I 


bave laid a good foundation for it,’ 


M. Bufching appears to have rigidly adhered, .in compiling 
bis work, ta. the direétigns laid down in his introdu€tion, for 
writing fyftems of, geography. ‘ Such accounts (fays he) may 
be either more concife or more diffuls, according to. the feveral 
plans laid down by. different authors; but muft every where Xe 
clude all upinterefting and trifling particulars, which mj ¢ foal 
books of this kind to an uncommon and unwieldy ¢,, lelk 
more ufeful and important accounts be precluded by trivial! {ub- 
jes, mere empty words, indecent abufe, irony, farcafm,. and 
religious difputes,. Hence it appears that the more fi gant, 
exprefliye, grave, and fimple the author’s manner of writing, 

of, the diction is, confiftently with perfpicuity and elegance, the 
better and the more ferviceable his geographical treatHe may ws 
deemed. But his endeavoyrs to write in a concife and: expref : 
five manner mult:not derogate from the authenticity and accu- 
racy of the accounts ; fora fyftem ef geography ought to cons 
tain more than a chact or map, witha, bare lift of names. The 
exanels and, guthenticity of the accounts alfo require p prose 
arrangement or difpofition, which muft not, be arbitra 
whimfi cal, or capricious, but adapted to the conftitution pri 
feveral countri¢s; and the fituation of their’ feveral parts’ and 
divifions, fo as to facilitate the knowledge of them tothe reas 
der. But the’ principal head of ‘authenticity confiltsién the 
geographer’s not framing defignedly any fictitious accounts, nor 
credyloufly taking up_any fables on trot; but aswell invthe 
choice of the fources from he draws his accoufits; asin the ofe 
of them, proceeding witli caution and deliberation; fo that his 
fyftem of geography may be ‘a$ juft afid diithentie® as ‘poflible. 
His fources’ muft not be other general’ fy fteiis “of. pesgraphy, 
but accurate defcriptions, ‘of fingle covntries' and provineesj-and 
his own affiduous enquities. “Among the chorographital and 
topographical defcriptions he ‘Ought 'to give the preference to! 
fuch as have been executed on the fpot in thofe feveral coun 
tries, by perfons of abilities and*impartiality, with proper de-' 


gree of care ; and indeed he fhould hit ‘ule any other decéunts; 
S 2 bu 
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But rhefe, Whether’ they ‘be’ prifited or comimihicated tochim 7 
inanuleript. | Abd amoig inet ‘the later debt are more fer 
viceable thar” thé’ old} ‘but the latter fhould at’ the fame time 
be contulted thd'thade ufé of.” “Fn examinine the ‘helps many 
tedious ard ifKfome ctitical’ enquiries muft’ be undertaken with 
tinw éatied F Wiehe; and untemitting care’and affiduity ; ; either 
for diftavering’ troth amidit thé'darknefsy obfturity, and doubt 
in whieh 4 tas y happen to be' involved }; or, where the ‘helps 

prove ’ Contradictory, to come as*hear it ‘as “pafhible: "The au 
thdér’s own’ ‘diligent and cautious enqiiries aré Tikewife°of great 
ufe; and the opportunities formaking fch’ enquiries are to be as 
adyantagsoufly employ ed4gs they are eagerly to. he, fought after.’ 


Irf Rote’ dire&tions dtir' "gto has‘ exaétly ehiardifterifed his 
own performarice, and fhewn that.he had fiot'entered upon the 
tafk® ‘Befbte” he had fufficiently examined the fubje€&t, and his 
own powets-" Previous’ to his’ general defign; MF Batching: has 
laid ‘dow dil the: requifites' for the ftudy of geography. “He 
begins With exhibiting’ a general “idea of: theé “utility of 3 peogra 
phy, Yond’ particularly as if ferves ‘to Wluftrate-an# explain the 
maprificept works of the’ Créator?” Before’ this; however, we! 
rice Wik a learned’ différtatidir ‘on the meafures’ of ‘length uled 
by the antients, which Wwe Know not whether to aftribute ‘to the 
author, ‘or to the Engliff editor’: ; ‘an account of fhe reafons 
urged by New ton and his falldwers: 4 in oppofition to Caffini, in’ 
Favour of Phe fpheroiddl eure ‘of the earth s'4nd d fcheme of 
the beft forarof' a geog Paphtea! map, takeit;' if we miftake not, 
from x paper cérhthunieated i in 1758; By the Rev! Mr>Mutdoch, 
f6 the Royal Society, ‘ahd poblithed # in'the Franfactions of that’ 
year. Theféfre extremely Pertthent acdisioniwith which thie 


Ev gfitt teaiffation is etitiched. r fg b 40 fas 


+ Foethefe diffartations. fammasde Mr. Bulching’ s. introdudtion Pond 
geopraphy, where he enters, upon acritical enquiry into. the, 
merinof- tiie maps, drawa, by she. geographers, of the antient,, 

middlep anshumodern ages. WNext, follows. a. chapter, on. ma-, 
themati¢al geography, in which.M,xBulching exhibitspa few of 
wie -genetak fules for determining the fpherical figure of the 
earthgJenumerates. the circumnavigators, recites the labours of 
the#reach and Spanifh philofophers, to afcertain the exact alka 
of theeatth,: by. meafuring a degree of the, meridian ‘under the 
ee at the north,pole; explains. the. relative fituation of; 
thesearthin-the folar, fyftem, and the different hypothefes. efta-, 
blilbed: by Ptolemy, Ty cho; Brahe, and Copernicus ; defcribes. 
the greater imaginary lines, ; drawn by geographers, on the fur-. 
face ofthe ginbe ;, Jays down. (a table :for.calcnlating topogra- 


phicak-diftances 10, “gopgtal mans or charts ; accounts for the 
different 
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chapter is, indeed, pted to the capacity of be aes iM 

nothing mord than an epitome ‘of what has -bedn iclieintecakiore 
atlarge'in the'works of the “Englith and Ftenchi:philnfophers; 
Even the diflertation on the 'meafares:of length, wecirerpretry 
certain we’ have ‘met with fomewhere;oand: we believe it might 
have been in the Philofophical Tranfactons, | — we rannot 
aeemnyrers | to’charge our memory!) ‘toa epnedt ore omni ifct 


_To the next chapter M. Bufching pives® the” title UF pliyfical. 
et raphy ; and here he exhibits a genres S account of the pro- 
petties of tlie ‘farrounding ' ‘atmofpbere! ; ;Pand in‘ the’ manner of 
Varenius, treats of mountains, valleys, ‘oleanog? the different 
Kingdoms into Which philofophers ‘have Wivided ‘the: éxtémal 
and internal produce of ‘the earth ; and nay of thé fartound® 


ing. and intercurrent feas in ‘the verat’ pa rts 6 deferibedl Tec 
volame. ¥ 


. Having now ‘prepared the reader- for.the itudy ok meee. 
cal, defcriptions,/he begins .with, the northern. kingdoms,. and 
frit with. Denmark, taking notice of. the beft mapst delineated 
of this kingdom; the. etymology, of the,|name ;: the feas. di» 
viding the feveral iflands. which ,compofe,. this, monarchy. the 
fituation of its feveral parts ; the, general produce of the coyn- 
try; the diftin& privileges of the three ,orders of - the, inhabi- 
tants, the, , nobles, burghers, and peafants ; the, Danjth lan- 
guage, , which he galls a diale& of, the Swedifh and Norwegian.» 
the religion. of the antient Danes,; the eftablifhment of ,Chrifx 
tianity, andthe progrefs of the reformed religion’; thé diocefes; 
the prefent ‘ftate, of ;fcience, and the: apts,; the:commerce: of 
Denmark 3, , the different. bodies... of, ipenrporated .anerchants, 
trading upon joint:ftocks to the Eaft an Weft-Indies, the coatt, 
of. Africa,,;or.to other parts of the world, under the pon ' 
ofa; genera}, trading company; the bank ‘ere€ted, for the,conve-. 
picpcy of}trade,at. Copenhagen ; the, different coins now current 
in the kingdom ; the means eftablifhed for conduéting a foreign. 
and domeftic intercourfe by poft-offices and letter-carriers ; the 
dott uelts! made? bythe’ Dares ; the Stites which ‘thé monarch 
ftill ‘alfuines ;' che” Rondrary ordéré effablithed’ as rewards: of 
mierit'y the feveral' thahéeries and tblldges' erected forthe’ dif-’ 
patch’ of publi bufinets ; the cod#ts OF Fdicature the? ever! 
nue} fleets, atinies,’ with ‘every other! particdtar which eka ee 
tothe policy, ‘region, laws, learning, 'ptodtice, ad apt t 
APrhekinodom. ONfter this he enter¥ wpoiti a mitiute *psgrar' 
phidal defcription of the fevérak iflands and parts ‘which eos 

bigige 2 5’ 3 ‘D> ike 2 ak (oq eMel 
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poft thé moharchy, and is beyond comparilUit rhdre faridtactory 
and Mibute if this nesta 4 than gdh rhe Bree that 


has fallen into our hands. s Ownl words will Convey the belt 
idea of the manne? in which hie has treated tis fibjett. fq 


‘In thesfitit place, I treat.of their polity or civil conftitutiom 
in ah)authéntic and Concife manner, with impartiality.and cie- 
cumfpettion: Ihave, with regard tothe conftitution or form of 
government of feveral countries, had the good fortune hitherto 
to procure important and anthentic accounts, and fuch as rarely 
fall into the hands of the dearned. » Thofe who.afe competent 
judges: insthefe matters wil) find them {cattered with no {paring 
hand_in this firft volume,The-plan | have laid down, and the 
necéflary caution and. prudence to be.obferved gp thefe otca- 
fions,: forbid me to communicate afy more.o _thofe anecdotes 
tothe public. 1 baye candidly pointed out all the edyantages 
which every country enjoys, or, at leaft, fuch as. have. come to 
my knowledge ;, and there is not a fingle country.on the globe 
which cannot boaft of fome peculiar advantages. It would be 
highly abfurd and blameable in a geographer, to defpi/e any 
country bécaufe it hat not forme particular-advantage or conve- 
ni¢nicy with which, perhaps, another region is blefied. Such’a 
Writer pours contémpt’ on the works of God, “and the feveral 
domains of his exteiifive kitfedom ; and finds fatilt with Divine 
Providence, which deals out the good ‘things and commodities 
of the earth with the ‘‘moft coifummate wifdonr and benevo- 
letice, and imparts to every Country what is indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary ‘for its inbabitants.) 7 wholly avoid givitip' tlre charae- 
ters OF Hations, it being nét only a’ very difficol: talk ‘in THe 
but‘fuch’ general chatacters are alfo, at beft, viticértain, and for 
the +fof part if-gedanded and partial. I refer to what I have 
write Bil this Head in (e@ion 40, of the introthiétion. “As the 
extending and Tncréafitig of cémmérce is ow one of the prin= 
cipal oBjeGs which’ mR dations have im vieW,T have piven an 
exaGt account of the’ préfent ftate of the’ trade hy thofe coun’ 
tries where it flourifiies moft. ‘The reader'will find this article, 
with fégard to the notthern countries, accurstely ‘defcribed in 
this volume. : : ys Ss 

‘Next to the general account of the, polity of ftates and, 
kingdoms follows the: particular geographica}, defcription | of 
every.country, in which I lay down the ufyglpolitical divifions 
into greater and fmaller diftricts asthe bafisof it, including, at 
the fame time, the ecclefiaftical polity,of every.country. . L.do 
not, defignedly omit.one natural or artificial ouriofity that.der, 
ferves notice in any place, which I have deforibed :. but.touch;on, 
it at leaft, if I cannot give, a circumftantial account of it. The 
principal cities and towns .n every country I defcribe according 

to 
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to the ichnographical plans we have of them, and that tty 
largely, as they contain feveral things worthy of notice, have 
‘not ufed the expreffions, great, /nall, bandjome, pain 

derable, mean, &c. indifferently or partially ;- but emp eyed | them 
according to the knowledge I. had acquired of every. particular 
place. 1 could wifh we had, in this refpe&, a certain rule, to gp 
by; but fuch a ftandard is difficult to. be found, _A town. is 
large, handfome, and well-built ; or little, mean,, and inconfi- 
derable, only as confidered with im acad to other towns. in the 
faine country; but when compared with thofe of other coun- 
tries, may deferve different epithets. "For what js' called alar 
and beautiful place, and really ¥ fo in ohe kingdom, ‘may > be 
jaftly called ttle aad inconfiderables or a place of né ) Bree 
note, in another. However, there ar® townsj" Sc.’ in! “every 
ty which may in general be called large and élegane. 1) 
thave fet down! the probable number of inhabisaats in‘feverdl 
countries and great cities, of inferted an account-of ‘their births 
and burials from the annual bills of mortality ¢ but this could 
not be done for all. In deferibing others, I ttave alo’ thewn 
how the names of places are properly pronounced; a neceffa 
information in a fyftem of geography; but this Icannot pre- 
tend to have done in a’ fatisfatory manner. Upon’ thé wholé, 
i muft obferve that it is not poflible to defcribe every-country 
with equal accuracy and authenticity, the fame helps, and 
vouchers-ef equal credit, cannot be procured for them ‘all.’ My 
defcriptions, however, will be found tolerably uniform and’ ofa 
plece i in proportion to the extent and: ‘importance ‘of the coun- 
triés defcribed ; and what is ftill wanting in my account: - fe- 
veral places may potlibly be fupplicd ‘hereafter.’ 


We mutt obferve, that in the catalogue ehh 
gives of the books he has confulted in defcribing “4 
itates, he has omitted a variety of curious sathehtic Mien 
and among thefe, RudBeck’s Aralaniica, Olaus Magnus, Witfeld, 
Pontani Chorographia Scandinaviz, annexed to nig hiltory, 
Florus Danicus, Aneas Sy lvius, Guaguini, Erafmus Pat it 
tin Cromer, Mathew of Michovia, Hartmannus Schedeli us 
a variety of other political and chorgographical writers» ‘ita 
by Piftorius, all of which would have proved extremeély ufeful, 
particularly with refpec& to the etymologies of names, and the 
antient ftate of the northern kingdoms. For want of confultin 
thofe authorities, we may venture to pronounce that M. Bat 
ching is frequently defe&tive in the etymology. We fhall {pe- 
cify a few inftances. He rejeéts the etymology which deduces 
Denmark from Dan, the firft monarch, ‘and Mare, which figni- 
fies feld; or Jand, viz. the land of Dan, becaufe it is very uncer~ 
tain whether ever fuch a prince exifted. Now we imagine that 
S 4 the 
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the Obly’ dotibt among antiquari¢s refpetts the period when that 
prince flourifiied : ‘fome writers, among whom is Grammaticus, 
platin, tre’ fo early, that all the fubfequent réigns muft extend 
beyonce ‘the Ufnal life of a man, ‘making one with another three- 
‘feore’yedr3! “The etymology which he feems to prefer, is infi- 
nitely Tide forced atid conje&ural, and likewifé “fupported by 
weaker documents. ‘Not a°fingle antieit author of credit af- 
firms, that’ thie river‘Eider was antiently called Dan, Dane, or 
Dena’;’ ; ‘OF that Jutland ever bore any of thofe gppellations. 


oyW hat. he. fays of thei relative: firength of; antient and modern 
Denmark thews, that he:had norconiulted fome. of. the .beft an- 
tient authorities ; wemeap!d¥itfeld, whom he’ have juft men- 
tioved,,; ‘Syme, are of: opinion ,(fays, Mi Bufching, that the 
murmber, of inhabitants jn this, kingdom was formerly, more con- 
fiderable than, it, is.at prefent.’,, This is all we find apor. a.fub- 
ject, eqoally curious, and. impostant.to hiftory,>:, But our, author 
anight; ,witheut doubtschave been. affured, that not,only the 
Danith iflangis and Jutland anedefs.popwlcous than formerly, but 
the whole: peninf. la of Scandinavia,. if; we can havejhave any 
Faith, in, hiftorical, teRtimony, or. can ;draw ‘any, confequenceés 
from thofe,, repgated migrations,, which, over-run Europe, like a 
torrent. , Witteld eftimates. the, ferengrh-of ; Denmark. as late 
as. the feign, of Valdemar If. at mere than, double what the beft 
accounts..aaake it. at prefent:s sqand yet the territeries of that 
prince were nearly the {fame with thofe of his prefent majefty. 
Thefe indegs ere,partievilaxss upon whigh only the antiquary and 
hittoriap,, wHL require.atgpuracy 3, they.are properly, not within 
the province of ‘our author, though as he touches upon them, 3 it 
were better if he had been more explicit. 


“With, fefpedt, to the topography of ‘the northern Kingdoms, 
‘and. the accOunt of ‘the ‘manufactures, native commodities, 
{chools, univerfities, the ftate of learning, &¢. we believe no 
‘other whiter is. fo copious, ‘accurate, and. fatisfa@tory, as M. 
‘Bufching.. His ftile i is fimples but chafte ; bis | manner concile, 
but perfectly intelligible 3, and, indeed, brevity, was neceflary, 
whete fuch a multitude of fubjeéts are treated, . We fhall give a 
fpecimén of his mapner, by quoting the mott entertaining par- 
ticulars of what he relates, of Greenland, which we doubt not 
will prove < agreeable to our readers. ‘This, in.a.work of fo vaft 
extent, that it would be impofiible to enumerate. particulars, is 
the only fatisfagtory method we have of conveying. a juit idea 
of the talents of the author. : 


‘ The Greenland fea, and cothef parts of the northern ocean 
-which lie under the northapole,\are full of the large or cetaceous 


ipecies of fith, where incredible numbers of them: fwim in vaft 
g fhoals. 
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-fiioals.! ‘Here the gredt Creator, out ofvhis exuberanti goodne’ 
and'bounty, has dealpout their food with ‘a! berab treme giant 
of ath ‘climates this'is the beft adapted ' to their hot ‘<onftitutions, 
‘and enormous-bodiés Which are, as it were:inéldfed.in fat.) (This 
cetuceous fpecies differ estrémely-frtomy other kinds iof' fith, hav 
‘ing nothing if common: with’ themr bat’ the - outward forin 5 for 
in “every-particular they. vefemble land-artimals Ws to theircintet- 
inal partes) hey brearhet wilt lings; aid won fequeéntly cannot 
remain long‘under wate?” "They alfo copulate like quadrupeds, 
bring forth their young alive;! and fuckle them: with their! mille, 
A's the fins of other fifi confift of bones! or cartilages fattened 
‘together: by thin méembranés running between* them, | 
‘the ‘whale has articular boties like thet fingersoof-a human 
-hanid- with their proper ligainents, (which are: covered ‘withou 
thick skin like that of the other part of dts body,- and are. dif- 
tinguifhed by the name “of fins. | By means of this amechahifm 
the whales can move and ‘turn about their!huge unwieldy budies 
with greater eafe than -they- could with: finssofi the eommion 
make, and-fecure themfelves from falling! precipitately upotr the 
rocks when they dive tothe ‘bottom of thexfta;! for whiclh end 
they: lay their thick tail horizontally on the'farface of ithewated, 
whichis of great fervice’ to’ them “in this motions: There are 
feveral ‘kinds of whales.” Inthe firft plates they may be odi- 
vided into fuch'as have apertures inthe head, mand fachyas have 
noftrils, for refpiration, °Some of the former havé¢worholes Sr 
Japerturesyas the’ whdle! properly fo » dalled: the sfinafith, (dec. 
Others have'ontly one}! tothe cachellotte. «But thofe that: refpire’ 
throush’the nofttils are feldomto be! met wits. Fle whale fpe- 
eles nay ‘Alfo wery) hatatralgs: And from ‘obfervation; be divided 
‘intortifofe which ‘have ‘pleis; and: thofe’ wists:gibbous.or promi- 
‘nent backs,» The: whale) properly: fo called>:aod the nardoaper 
‘are “of whe mae me ° Bean J thofe with Anthea backs 


iw erdT yl ods fo! eAohiG tle 
1. Such as have a fy as tg" fin. fith, gad hes Jupiter. : 


bade MiAVIIDTI&® Uiia 
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‘s+ we 


_on the back, ; 3_as the fivord- fifh, | the American  plyg- -fith, &e, 

yo 4Samembales hayg /pieula.in thet jaws, as, thofe of Green- 
Jandj. the wordcaper,.\the fiu-fith, &c; Others. have teeth ; and 
of thefe fome have only one tooth, as the. unicors mari nite or 
unicori, ih, and others have feveral teeth. © 


‘Of, the {piculated kind. mith a flat back, the hick 3 is ‘the teal 
Greenland whale, which .is.; thick and unwyeldy ; 3) and its head 
takes pp.one.third part,of its bulk. This .kind_are from fixty 
-t6 feventy feet in length); the, fins on their, fides Front, five to 


-sightifect ;.and the tail; which is in an horizontal pofition, or 
dt ent 
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dent-a little upwardson both fides, .i3 from .three tp four fa- 
‘thems broad. . When, the whale is in-danger, he turns himfelf 
upon, his fide and brandis his tail, which it is very dangerous 
td bpproach. . The skin on the back of the whale is-black ‘and 
fmeoth; but variégated or marbled in. fome. places; and that 
“ob its belly is white... The tail ferves him for an oar with which 
he rows himfelf forward with furprifing fwiftnefs. Next tothe 
skin, which is not thicker than ftrong writing-paper or thin 
parchment, 36 the fward or rind, which is near an inch thick; 
‘add between thie.ard the flea Jies the. fat to the thicknefs of 
nine) and fothetimes twelve, inches. Under the fat is the fieth, 
‘which is;dry and vtry red. In its, upper jaw on both fides are 
the /picala, or the whale-bone, as it is called, which ferve him 
for teeth ; and the lafgeft of thefe, which are placed in the mid- 
ile, are feven or eight feet in length, and fometimes more. On 
reach fide are generally two hundred and fifty of thefe /picula,; 
fo that they amount 'to five hundred in all. The tongue is very 
fat, and fo large that it fills feveral cafks. The eyes of the 
whale, which are not larger than thofe of an ox, are in the 
hind part of| the head, where it is broadeft; and are defended 
by eye-lids and eye brows.. This fith is very quick of hearing, 
though it has noexternalears ; only there is a black {pot under 
the upper skin behind the eye, and under that {pota narrow 
duét, which feems to ¢onvey the found to the tympanum or drum. 
‘The penis of the male is fix feet in length, and feven or ¢ight 
inches in diameter in. the thickeft part, but not above one inch 
near the body;. into which ‘it is generally drawn up. | The pa- 
dexda of the female refemble thofe of quadrupeds, but, are ge- 
nérally contracted together ; and near the aperture on each fide 
-hanmgs a dug or teat. They generally bring forth but one ata 
birth; and fometimes, though but feldom, they have. two 
young enes.. Their milk is like that of @ cow... Their nfual 
food is a fmall, black, round infe&, about the bignefs of a pea, 
or horfe-bean; of thefe infects the.whale fucks prodigious 
fwarms with his vaft mouth, and afterwards ay: them with 
his /picula. 

‘The nordeaper, a kind of whalé fo called from’ the vaft nutti- 
bers of them feen about the #ordeap or north-cape in Norway, 
is much flenderer and fmaller than the whale properly fo called. 


‘ The cachellote is famous on account of the fperma ceti and 
ambergris it yields. The head makes near half the bulk of the 
fifi, and, in fhape, is not unliké the butt-end of @ misket. As 
‘to the inward texture of the head, it has feveral cavities wherein 
is lodged the brain-oil, of which fperma ceti is made, The 
‘anmbergris is found in fpherical balls from three to twelve in- 


‘ches in diameter, in an oval putfe ot bladder, which is three or 
four 
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four feet in length atid two of thtee iv breadth, and lies diz 
teGtly over thé tefticles of thé fifi. © “’00 bow feel) ows ott 

‘ The fee-hunde, canus marinus, or dog-fith is the moft fer- 
viceable of all animals to the Greenlanders.’ “Fér its fleth ferves 
them for food, and its skin for cloathiny,’ to make boots with, 
&c. Of its entrails and. membraties they alfo make windows 
and fails ; its ligaments ferve for thread and cords; and of -thée 
bones are made all kinds of domeftic utenfilg and implements 
of hunting.” : 

‘ The Greenlanders of both fexes are generally fhort, or un- 
der the common fize, but well-proportioned, fat, and plump. 
Their faces are fomething flat ; their hair black and Jank; and 
their complexion, from their fordid manner of living, is of 2 
brownith red. It is very feldom that they are afflited with epi- 
demical difeafes ; being, ftrangers to the {mall-pox, &c. Buf the 
fcurvy is the reigning diftemper in this country; and, their 
common remedy of this occafion, befides fome other fimplés, is 
feurvy-grafs. They have ‘meither fungeon nor phyfician among 
them; but are apt to rely on certain. impottors called angekoken, 
who pretend to foretel future events, and to be skilled in’ ma- 
gic and phyfic. Extraordinary inftances of fongevity ate hot 
wanting among thé Gretnlandets ; ‘zhd ‘poffibly they woukl be 
more frequent, did not theit mainte? of Jife daily expofe them 
to numberlefs dangers and fatigues.’ ' 7 

¢ Their language has fomething very fingular in it, andad dif- 
féult to be learned; but at the famé time it is faid to diave 
many. élegant phrafes dnd exprefiions, and npt to be fo harils 
and uncouth as ‘ohe would imagine.’ Concerning this particws 
lar the reader may tonfult Woldiken’s Mcktema ‘de lingue Gren- 
landicae origine, jufgue'® ciereris hinguts dferentia, ‘in the feconb 
volume of the Seripra’' Societatis Hafnienfis, or, * Tranfattions of 
the Royal Society, or Academy of Sciences,’ at Copenhagen* 
M. Paul Egede has’ publifhed a di€tiofiary of the:Greenland lan: 
guage, entitled Dittionarum Gronlandico-Danieo-Latiham ;.and tor 
the inftru€tion of thé Greenlanders,’ the gofpels of ‘the four 
Evangelifts, and feveral fihall tracts have'’been tranflated inte 
their language, and printed at Copéntaven: ©. The Greenland 
diale& is moftly the fame throughout the! whole country, ex= 
cepting forme little difference in thé -pronundiation. Thewone 
have alfo a particular manner of pronodf@ing their words 
which generally tertninate in ». ‘PRé Greenlanders it their 


; . 
i ; 


own language call themfelves Innwk!' ©" -" 
‘ Their cloathing is made of the skin: of rein-deer, the dog- 
fitb,. and of certain birds, fewed together with the fmalf guts of 
‘the 
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the canit marjdate:There-is'very ligtle diffepence jn, the, dre& of 
the two {exes; and both of them live in a verydordid filthy 
ci a 6°U 
vi oT hey. have, two forts of habitations, 6 one 6f which: Rites for 
the, winter, and.the other for the fimmer feafon. The. “quinter 
dwellings gs.are the largeft ; and it is ‘generally, the women’ S Nek to 
build..them . up, againlt, winter, or when they iritend to make a 
Jong fiayin any particular place ‘Thefe are, of a fare form 
and built with pebbles, or fmail fraginents Of the rocks, a md 
their interftices are filled up with mofs, or peat. ‘Thete i. 
are very feldoin ‘mote than two” élsCaboveoehe! furfate fF the 
gan ; the relt of them being, ‘fot’ greater ftabilino and de> 
nce from the wind and cold, funk into %thecéarth. -o'Bhe rodf 
is covered with turf; and the entrance"into them is dug wats 
row, ayid winding under ground.” One af thefe: dwellings feldont 
exceeds twenty feet fqiare ; and yet-is' often occupiedoby-feven 
or eight families. ‘Thefe habitations are {6 warm ithat both men 
and women are generally ftript ‘to the waift whilft they remaimén 
them ; but the ftench occafioned by the clofe coh finerbeng wh fa 


riany perfons together i is intolerable. ~ 1K OTe emnodt. , 


, od ” 


54 The Greenlanders betake themfelves to thefe . winter man- 
fons. in the month of ,Oober, . and. centipue in them Hilt 
the | beginning of May,., Their fummer. habizations at ate ee 
tents made of the fmooth skins of the dog. fh, gp 


-\, In'theiy marriages,)) the chief qualifications. ramen t in. ow 
bridé are skill in domeftic affairs, and, efpeciallyi in cutting, out, 
and fewing their garments : and,nothing recommends a {ji itor 
morethan boldnefs,, activity, and fuccefs in fithing and Junt= 
ing. — At.the matiiage feftivities the bride As fure alie: ays, to. J Dut. 
én:a.thew of gravity, “and an.air of, fullen. mélancholy. clay 
tions never intermarry amongft them; and they carry this. ire 
toour io far as to. abftain, from it, even to the third or fourth ‘den 
gree of copfanguinity. In general, every Greenlander has.byé 
ane wife.. They have a refpectful,idea of ; Marriage ; yet is ie 
not held fo facred:among them, but that fometimes a.mapi_ uts 
away his wife very abruptly.. They are fond, of their chil dren 
even. toa culpable excefs; fo that inftead of moderate corretion,, 
or checking them. for their faults, they let them do whaiever 
they pleafe. They ufually eat when they are hungry; but, their 
chief meal i¢ at night. , ‘Their common food is the fleth of rein-: 
deer and hares 5. all: kinds of land and, water-fowl, the dog-fih, 

and other forts of freth-water:and-fea;fith, .and, even fome parts 
of the whale, and particularly the /edder, a {mall kind of her- 


ung, Their manner of ‘Gfefling and ‘ating th their victuals is éx- 
Age Jiss 10 tremely 


€ 
Sia ; 
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tremely’ difpuitful. | They prefer: the: blood yofithe dog. fith-to 
anyother beverage but¢ their ufual drink is .water:: howevery: 
they can drink a ee. of poten ee ‘without being intoxiss 
cated; ot iysey 
"'e The o¢cupation of the men is chiefly sit dnd hunting, 
far which they havé very curious tacklé. The boats, in which: 
thé 1 men ‘only row out to fea, are &bout three fathoms long, and 
but three quarters of ‘an él! broad about the middle’! they “alfo’ 
end in a very fharp point at both extremities. ‘They are ‘made’ 
of © very thin, narrow boards fattened together with whale-bone’ 
afid covered with feal-skins, Only one mangoes out in one-of 
thefe* boats, who is half covered, and fo fecurely faced’ in, - that? 
the water cannot penetrate into the boat; and thus equipped he 
will row ten or twelve Norway miles in a day, though hehas* 
buti ome:oar, whichsigfixootdeven feet Jong and flat. at .both 
emds.c. ‘hefe boats are edfily,, overfet, which, they look ‘upen, as, 
noigreat detriment -if-the owner comes, off, with, his life ; ; and, 
many: af them are, extremely dextrous in. ifecovering the boat 
again when fuch an.accident, happens. , The larger fort,of boats, 
diexcommonily | called -<uetbar ote; 4. ¢. < the;women’s. boats,’..as. 
none butifeniales row in | them. They: have, alfa open prabmen,» 
* Hates witich ate.poamted.at, both ends. but not deep: they, 

are; conenech with ) deg-fflpeskins and -high at. the extremitiese; 
Thefesthe yy miake ule of toconvey -theix effects, in their emigtas, 
tions)08 when they:embark for the whalestiherys and. likewate: 
in coafting from one port to another. ley ene 53:9 


‘ The Greenlanders are ftrangers to Wied arts, and 
fciences. “They have no traffick among one another, and 
their commerce. with foreigners is very inconfiderable. Their, 
chief commodities. “arablubberand whalebone ; the fea-upi- 
corn’s horn ;. the skinél of deer, foxes, and the dog-fith; which 
they exchange for .neceffaries. in Goathing, and\all. kinds.,of 
ordieary\domedtic. utenfils... Tiney. neither ale tor have. apy 
knowledge of. money. : . but. they fix.a,certain value. on iron, 


““‘When they meet togetherthey exprefs their mitth by drum. 
ming, finging, and dancing. They arce-accuftomed from their 
very childhood to an, unbounded liberty ; ; for they live according 
to their. own inclinations, without any controul, or the‘check of 
parents or magiltrates ; > all of them being’on ‘a level: They 
have little regard to onfward ceremony, potitenefs, or decency,’ 
They are ‘free, open, and cheerful in converfation ';°and’ nothing» 
pleafes them better than merry jetts and raillery;-by which that 
melancholy t6 which they are naturally inclined is diverted. 
They live very foctably, and repofe great confidence ‘in’ each 


other. Amorous intrigues are (eldom or never heard of f axiom 
= them, | 
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them; and as’ they abftain from theft, rapine, and: violence 
among themfelves, they are never knowa, -upon any pretence, 
to make war on their neighbours. ‘They think themfelves. 
greatly fuperior to the Danes, and make no {cruple to pilfer 
any thing from them when it can be done with -fafety. But the 
great foible with which. the Greenlanders, and efpecially the 
women, are taxed with, is an invincible obftinacy and inflexi- 
bility. They are fo unhappily ignorant in matters of religion, 
that they are faid to have no idea of a God; infomuch that 
their language has not an expreffion to denote a Supreme 
Being, ‘They imagine that as foon as.a perfon dies, his fyul 
goes. to heaven, and there enjoys the diverfion of hunting from 
age to age, while the body remains behind and moulders. away, 


ip earth,’ 


The account’ our author gives of other countries is not lefs 
efitertaining ; but it would exceed our limits to quote enough to 
gratify the curiofity of our readers. Sufficient it-is that M. 
Bufching has exceeded all the geographers we have feen in ac~ 
curacy, minutenefs, and every particular relative to the nor- 
thern countries. His maps, taken from authentic furveys, will. 
form ‘an exceeding valuable Atlas; and the Englith edisor hae, 
in many places, improved, amended, and enlarged the original: 
by judicious notes. Time will not admit of our perafing the 
whole work ; | but as far as we are capable of. judging from the 
firft' volume, M. Bufching hath greatly enriched the Republick 
of Letters by this valuable prefent. | 


_— 
“a ane 


Arr. II. The Hiffory of the Roman Emperors, from Auguitus ta; 
Conftantine. By Mr. Crevier, Profefir of Rhetoric in the Cale, 
lege of Beauvais. Tranflated from the Brerich. : Val. X. To 
avbich is added, a Plan of antient Rome, ox a large Copper~ 
Plate. <Alfo, a Defcription of the fame: containing an Account of 
the principal Buildings, Places, Sc. with References to the Paffages 
dn wobich they are mentioned in M, Creview’s Hiflory of the Roman 
Emperors. vo, Pr. 5s. Knapton. eens 3 





HIS volume, which concludes M, Crevier’s Roman hiftory, 

L contains an account of the reigns of thofe princes who feized 
the purple at the death of Conftantius; the government and 
life of Conftantine the Great; a general index to the work ; 
and a defcription of anticnt Rome. No period in the Romap 
annals is more interefting than this, when Chriftianity was ele-’ 
vated to the throne ; yet no other, fince the firft ages of Rome,. 
is more obfcurely related. Weiters were fwayed intirely by pre- 


judice, and reprefented men and things juft as religious opi- 
nions 
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nions diftated. By confulting pagaw writers; one would: ima~' 
gine that Conftantine was ‘a montter of ‘ambition, fenfuality> | 
ptide, and prodigality; by  perufing only Chriftian writers we’ 
muft regard him as ‘a’ prodigy_of virtue, ~valout, piety; ‘and’ 
every quality capable of engaging efteem and ‘attra&ing admira-’ 
tion. We took notice of ‘this diverfity im our account-of the: 
fpirited performance of M. Le Beau, entitled — du bas Bowe 
pire*. 

M. Crevier has implicitly followed the relation of the Chrif.. 
tian writers, even fo far as to adopt their fuperftition, and copy 
their abfurdities. The account of Conftantine’s converfion fa- 
vouts fo ftrongly of ‘the marvellous and the ignorance of) than 
age, that we are of opinion it ought only to be inferted under 
great limitations, and with fuch remarks, as the farther ‘unprove- 
ment of reafon, and the hiftorian’s own good fenfe and impar. 
tiality ought to fuggeft. Though it might: be. unadvifable to 
rejet wholly a fa& attefted by fo many writers ; yetiwe think 
it ought to be afferted doubtfully, and refted intirely upott ithe 
authority of the firft'relaters. It was upon the eve of a.rup-. 
ture with Maxentius, that Conftaatine became a profelyte ta 
Chriftianity. ‘ He was thoroughly fenfible, (fays our hiftorian). 
of the advantage his enemy had over him im point of ftreng th: 
and God made ufe of his uneafine(s in this vefpe&, to wean him 
from the worfhip of impotent idols, and bring him to the know- 
ledge of his truth. .°To this great end, things: had been long 
prepared... Conftantine, bora of a father who efteemed and 
loved the Chriftians, had imbibed the fame fentiments in his 
early years, He faw with horror the cruelties which Dioclefian 
and other princes exercifed againft them ; and took particular 
notice of the divine vengeance fo vifible in the punifhment of 
Maximian and Galerius. In confequence of thefe impreffions, 
he was always favourable to thofe that followed, the law of 
Chrift; and the very firft ufe he made of the imperial power, 
was, as we faid before, to abolifh every remnant of perfeca- 
tion... But ftill he had not got rid of the falfe ideas in which he 
had been educated, concerning a multiplicity of gods. He al- 
lowed every one to worfhip his own; whilft he himfelf paid ho- 
mage to thofe he had been taught to revere ;_not knowing tha 
the true God will be honoured alone, becaufe he alone deferves 
our worthip. , The greatnefs of the danger to, which he was 
going to be expofed in fighting againft Maxentius filled him 
with ferious reflections. He knew that his enemy had recourfe 
to magic charms and facrifices, to procure the affiftance of the 
powers of hell. He, on the contrary, invoked that God, whom 





* Critical Review, Vol. VIII. p. 315+ 
he 
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he.as yet knew: but in:aconfufed, andimperfe® manner, andy 
prayed him toomanifeft himfelf unto him,-and. to be -his: prez 
tector, . God heard his prayer, which proceeded from ja. fincere; 
heart ; and, witha goodnefs of which-not only Conftantine- 
was) the: objeéts butef whi¢gh the effet was to extend.to the» 
whole Chriftian church, granted hima fignal prodigy; which. 
fays: Eufebius, it would be.djficult.to believe,. if it was.not. very 
ftrongly attefted. But, continues that writer, I have thetac+ 
cqunt from the emperor himfelf, who has averred the truth of 


it to ihe upon. | dath. 
I! 


8 Gaafientises as. he was marching with his army, tdwatdd: 
evening, when the day began to decline, faw, in the) fky, -jufty 
over the fun, ithe figure of a luminous crofs,! with this infcrip-- 
tion, :**By Thissthou thalt- conquer.” ,'His army faw, as well.as 
himtelf, this mifaculous phenomenon, which. ftruck. all the; be-., 
holders with great aftosifhment. Conflantine, though he Jived 
in the midft of. Chriftians,,and was extremely kind to them, had. 
folittle notion ioki Chriltianity, that, he-did-pot know the; mean-; 
ing ofthis crefsa; A dream informed:hinmef it... In the night 
Jefus Chrift appeared. to-him with his crofs, and commanded: 
him 'to-have.a seprefentation made of that which he then faw, 
and tosfe iin: all hisrbattles as a fure defence againit. bis enex, 
mies. »,Conftantine obeyed. The. momentihe:awaked he fént 
for - workmen, to!whom he deferibed.the form of the erofs.he 
had feen, then'made them draw a sketclvof it, and, afterwards 
ordered them-to,execute it magnificently. ‘The following is the 
defcription which Eufebius gives us.of it, 


“tA long pike, covered with gold, was traverfed at a certaifr 
height by a piece of wood which made ita crofs.. ‘To the upper 
part, which rofe above the arms, was fixed a crown of gold and 
precious ftones, in the middle of which appeared the monogram, 
of Chrift, formed. by the two letters X and P, croffing each 
éther. From thé two arms of the crofs hung a purple ftan- 
dard, covered with. embroidery of gold and jewels, fo refplen- 
dent, that it dazzled. the eyes of thofe that faw it. Under 
the crown and monogram were placed the bufts of Conftan- 
tine and his children, of gold. This trophy of the crofs ‘be- 
came Conftantine’s imperial ftandard. The Roman emperors 
had always had their peculiar ftandard, which was called Laba- 
tum ; and which, loaded with reprefentations of falfe‘gods, was 
looked upon by their armies as an object of religious venera- 
ticn. Conftantine, by fubftituting upon his Labarum the name 
of Chrift infead of the image of ‘the pagan gods, ‘difaccuftomed 
his foldiers from an impious worthip, and brought them by de- 


grees to pay their adorations to that Being. to which they are 
| due. 
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dune. This precious enfign was committed to the care of fifty 
of the emperor’s guards, chofen from among the. ftouteft, 
braveft, and moft pious of, that body, who were charged to 
furround and defend j it; and to take it by turns upon their fhoul- 
ders, when any of them fhould be tired. Conitantine had fe- 
veral others made after the fanie model, not fo rich, to be the 
military enfigns of all the troops that compofed his army. He 
ordered too that even the arms of his foldiers fhould be marked 
with a crofs, and that they fhould likewife bear it upon their 


fhields and helmets. 


‘ The exaé& place where this miraculous crofs appeared to 
Conftantine is not known with certainty. But thé fequel of faéts 
in Eufebius determines us, as well as M: de Tillemont, to think 
it was in Gaul that this celeftial prodigy was wrought. The 
time was certainly the year of Chrift 311, when Conftantine 
was making preparations for the war againft Maxentius. 


© The truth of the faé&, attefted by Conftantine himfelf, cans 
not be doubted. It madé a great noife; and an orator of that 
very time, a Pagan by religion, mentions it plainly, though 
he difguifes and dreffes it up after the manner of the antient 
fabulous ftories. Nazarius fays, that a celeftial army was feen 
heading that of the printe, and that the foldiers of both thefe 
armies mutually exhorted and encouraged oné another: Even 
this account, thus altered from the real faét, contains.a mani? 
feft acknowledgment of a miraculous affiftance fent from 


heaven.’ 


With the fame credulity, and even rafhnefs, he adopts the 
relations of the earlier Chriftian hiftorians, of the judgments in- 
fli€ted by the Almighty on the perfecutors of Chriftianity. To 
God’s vengeance he attributes the violent end of Maximiany, 
who hanged himfelf; and the fhocking death of Galerius,;: 
Dioclefian, and a variety of other princes, who had violently 


oppofed the propagation of the gofpel. 

‘At length (fays he) God took vengeance on Galerius, the im= 
placable enemy to his worfhip, and ftruck him with an incurable 
difeafe, the feat of which gives rooin to think, as I obferved be- 
fore, that it was occafioned by debauchery. Eufebius, and 
more particularly Laétantius, have left us a defcription of this 
difeafe, which none can. read without. being filled with horror, 
i thall only fays that his torments lafted a great while; that all 
the aid of phyfic, and all the art of furgery, afforded him. no 
fort of eafe,; that the rottennefs having penetrated to his bow- 
els, a frightful quantity ef worms and maggots. iffued from 
thence ; and that his whole form was inexprefi bly thocking. | 

Vou. XII, Ofober 5764. T . From 
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From the waift upwards, a deep confumption had reduced hin 
to a skeleton ; while the lower part of his body was fo fwelled, 
that no fhape of feet or legs could be diftinguifhed, but they 
looked like skins blown up with wind. 


‘ This wretched prince, even whilft he fuffered the moft 
excruciating pains, followed at firft the natural barbarity of 
his temper. ‘To reward his phyficians and furgeons for the fer- 
vices they did him, he put feveral of them to death: and he 
ftill continued the perfecution againft the Chriftians with the 
fame fury as before. ‘he long duration of his illnefs, which 
Jafted a whole year, tamed him, however, at laft, and filled him 
with remorfe for the cruelties he had exercifed againft fo many 
innocent perfons. Rufinus fays, that one of his phyficians, 
who doubtlefs was a Chriftian, helped him to make this reflec- 
tion, by boldly remonftrating to him, that his diftemper was 
manifettly a vifitation from heaven, and could not be got the 
better of by any human means, That he had long made 
war againft the fervants of God, and that God had ftretched 
out his hand againft him. Galerius could not deny the juftice 
of this refleétion, which the violence of his anguifh made him 
feel moft fenfibly. Like Antiochus, he was touched with a fort 
of repentance ; but lefs pungent and lefs fincere than the con- 
trition of that old offender. His pride would not fuffer him 
fully to own his error ; but in the edi& which he publifhed to 
ftop the perfecution, he ftill endeavoured to glofs over his paft 
conduét.’ 


- Can any thing be more prefumptuous than thus to decide 
upon the intentions of Divine Providence? Can any thing be 
more diffonant to the laws of hiftory, than pronouncing pe- 
remptorily concerning caufes which muft ever elude human fa- 
gacity ? Yet is M. Crevier’s narrative every where through the 
volume, interrupted with unfeafonable, hardy, and fuperftitious 
reflections of this nature. Upon the whole, we fhould have 
been better pleafed with the execution of this volume, had 
we not lately perufed the fpirited and mafterly hiftory of the 
fame period, by M. Le Beau. 


With refpec& to the tranflator, we fhould apprehend that he 
has fometimes either miftaken the fenfe of his author, or ‘lite- 
rally tranflated phrafes not very agreeable to the genius of the 
Englifh language ; but we cannot pronounce with certainty, as 
we have not the original before us, In the fecond page we 
meet with the following expreflion: ** The conveniency of giv- 
ing one uninterrupted hiftorical s//ae.” His views and arrange- 
ments were very different. He had cruelly offended Conftantine. 

Every 
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Every other page in the work furnifhes inftances of expreffions 
equally unwarrantable or doubtful, at the beft. After all, 
however, it muft be confeffed, that the tranflation of a work 
which, hath acquired eminence abroad, and is well efteemed in 
this country, has brought a confiderable acceffion to Britith 


literature. 


The defcription of antient Rome would not only af- 
ford little entertainment, but be almoft unintelligible without 
the annexed plan, which prefents a complete and accurate view 
of that capital of the world, as far as can be colleé&ted from 
the refearches of antiquaries, and the defcriptions of claflic 


writers. 





Art. III, The Chriftian Common Prayer Book, or, Univerfal Li- 
turgy : Founded on the true Gofpel Principles of Charity, Benevo- 
dence, and Liberty; and adapted to the general public Ufe of every 
Society of Chriftians, 8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Millar. 


HE confequences of innovation in that mode of religion 

authorifed by the legiflature, have been dreaded by the 
ableft politicians, and the moft pious divines in this kingdom. 
The conftitutions of church and ftate have been thought to be 
fo intimately confolidated, as torender alterations impraéticable 
in the one without affecting the other. Swift obferves, that it is 
difficult to ftrip off the trimmings, without tearing the garment ; 
and the apprehenfion, Jeft religion fhould be divefted of fome 
of its moft aweful rites, had determined divers candid and 
pious divines violently to oppofe any alteration in ceremonies 
which they acknowledge to be uneffential. Reformations gene- 
rally exceed what was at firft propofed ; and the veneration for the 
eftablifhed form of worfhip is diminithed in the minds of the 
vulgar, by every confeffion that it is not all perfeé&t. We mutt ac- 
knowledge, however, that we think thefe reafons rather fpecious 
than folid ; had they always prevailed, we fhould have now 
been immerfed in the grofs idolatry of the antient Britons, or 
the fuperftition of our popifh anceftors. A wife adminittration 
may correét abufes without tampering with the conftitution ; 
and to unite in one mode of worfhip, and glorify God with one 
mind and one voice, is a blefling to be defired by every lover of 
his country, were it only that this unanirhity muft neceffarily 
invigorate and impart ftrength and fpirit to the nerves of go- 
vernment. 


Diffenfions in religion lead to political differences; upon 
thefe were founded thofe bitter ahimofities which fubverted the 
government in the reign of Charles I, A few were attuated by 

» gals views 
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views of policy and ambition; the majority was led by mif- 

uided confcience, which gave birth to that torrent of enthu- 
frafm and fanaticifin, that overwhelmed common fenfe in the 

neral devaftation. In Holland we fee, that a difpute between 
two obfcure divines about the unintelligible doétrine of free 
grace, involved the whole nation in faétions, that had nearly 
produced the diffolution of government, and eftablifhed either 
anarchy or defpotifm. It cannot fail of proving a difcourage- 
ment to fubjeéts, otherwife well affeéted and loyal, that they 
find themfelves excluded from high offices, preferments, and a 
fhare in the conduét of public affairs, merely becaufe a con- 
fcience, perhaps too fcrupulous and tender, has prevented their 
joining with the eftablifhed worfhip, on account of certain 
forms, which they regard as the remnants of popery. 


- 

A fenfe of the inconveniences arifing from this diffonance in 
worfhip is faid to have fuggefted to a late right reverend pre- 
late, equally pious and learned, a fcheme of coalition, whereby 
all parties fhould be again received into the bofom of the 
church, by means only of fome trifling mutual conceffions, 
though the peculiar circumftances of the times deterred him 
from making it public. It is even fuppofed, that a work ufher- 
ed into light fome years fince with this profefled tendency, was 
fupported by the countenance of the clergy moft eminent for 
virtue and good fenfe, both of the church of England and 
among the diffenters ; and certain it is, that every propofal, 
the objeé& of which is to heal thofe fores occafioned by fchifm, 
to remove the dangerous effects of blind zeal, to unite parties, 
and join in one common form of worfhip, the prefent incon- 
gruous mafs of profefling Chriftians in Great Britain, merits 
the regard of the public, and the countenance of the legifla- 
ture. This, as far as we are able to difcover, appears to be 
the real iatention of our author, whofe moderation muft 
ftrongly recommend him to all who are not mifled by zeal 
without knowledge, and actuated more by prejudice than con- 
fcience. He very fenfibly obferves, that there are two nume- 
rous bodies of Chrittians, both eftablifhed by law in this ifland, 
fome of whom may be alarmed at any attempt made by a pri-. 
vate perfon to reform public worthip. 


‘ Many, (fays he) who by long ufe of the liturgy by law efta- 
blifhed in England and Ireland, have contracted a fort of vene- 
ration for every part of its forms, and think it vain, if not impof- 
fible, to amend the fame: another fet, on the contrary, who 
by being fo entirely unaccuftomed to any forms at all in pub- 
lic worfhip, as thofe of the eftablifhed church of Scotland, and 
the diffenters in England, are apt to think them altogether 


neediefs and inexpedient, yea, fome perhaps think the -:’e of 
them. 
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them finful, at leaft contrary to God’s own direétion and pro- 
mife of affiftance in this duty, But each of thefe parties will, 
by all candid and unprejudiced judges, be found to be miftaken ; 
as extremes on both fides are equally culpable, arifing from 
unreafonable prejudices, which ought never to be indulged in 
the momentous affairs of religion,’ 


‘Both ways have their peculiar advantages as well as difad- 
vantages: but itis too great prefumption in any fide to fay, 
that their prefent manner of conduting public qworfhip is com- 
pletely perfe&, or entirely fcriptural, or that it will aot admit of 
fome reformation or improvement: therefore every candid and 
Chriftian attempt for this purpofe juftly merits fome favourable 
regard. And perhaps the p/az here offered unites the advan- 
tages of each, without the material inconveniences of either.’ 


Our author remarks, that the objeétion of the diffenters is not to 
the unlawfulnefs of praying by a form, and the ufe of aliturgy, 
but to feveral paffages in the prefcribed liturgy, to which they 
cannot givetheir affent. In compofing the following form, the 
greateft care has therefore been taken to introduce nothing that 
can hurt the moft tender confcience; to aflert no opinion bat 


what is perfectly intelligible, and adopted by all parties. 


The following is the author’s plan, which we fubmit in his 
own words to our readers, without prefuming to give our own 
judgment, or offer remarks.upon a fubjec&t which requires the 
utmoft caution and delicacy. 

‘ The plan of the following work is taken from the sfa- 
blifbed liturgy, by colle€ting all the feveral parts of prayers, that 
are feparated and difperfed through the whole, which, though 
good in the main, are often irregular, and require to be ga- 
thered into one regular feries or form of prayer, as is here en- 
deavoured to be done, and fome material wants fupplied, as 
well as unfcriptural terms omitted. In which alfo the different 
parts of confeffion of fin, adoration, thankfgiving, and implorations 
Jor mercy and pardon, with the general and particular interceffions, 
are Compiled orderly, and inferted in their proper places; and 
all to be ufed as one entire cfice, but in diftinG parts, and not in 
three intermixed and confufed together, that were originally 
made to be ufed at different times, and upon different occafions, 
This want of aregular order and method in the diturgy, thews a 
ftrange inattention in firft compofing it, and an implicit. indo- 
lence in the continued ufing of it, without due examination 
and thoughtful confideration ; which ought to induce our wor- 
thy governors to attempt its amendment. For though the 
common prayer be good in the general, yet it mutt be confefied, 


that it wants regulation, and fome confiderable alterations. and 
e 3 amend- 
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amendments. Are all the faults redreffed that were found in 
the old liturgy, and complained of in what is faid concerning 
the fervice of the church, after the preface to the common prayer ? 
Is there no breaking one piece from another now, as well as 
before the reformation? No needlefs repetitions or tautologies ? 
Or are the fcriptures, ¢. g. now read in a continued regular 
courfe, as is there faid they ought to be? It is indeed much to 
be lamented, how unfuccefsfully many of the moft pious and 
judicious, dignified, and other eminent divines have, from time 
to time, recommended and defired a reformation of the liturgy ; 
and the generality of the laity, who think ferioufly of it, with 
to have it fet about, and all offences in itremoved. It is more 
than ten years fince the Free and Candid Di/quifitions were pub- 
lifhed, which examined more minutely into its errors and de- 
feéts than will be here attempted, yet they have not hitherto 
produced their intended good effect, though their objections were 
propofed with very great weight, and the moft chriftian fpirit, 
and have not yet been folidly retuted. To thefe therefore the 
author appeals for his excufe for the prefent attempt, wherein 
what He has done may be declared. in few words, 


* The table of lefjons for each day in the year, was firft drawn up 

a long time ago for his own private ufe, whereby in his family 
and clofet He might regularly read through the fcriptures, and 
meditate thereon to edification ; and pleafed He was to find, 
that according thereto the whole New Teftament is orderly read 
over three times in a year, and the inftrudlive parts of the O/d 
Teftament, by fuch a-divifion, are gone through once a year, 
taking in alfo the two apocryphal books of Ecclefiafticus and 
~ Wifdom, which, though not univerfally allowed to be caxonical, 
will certainly, by every one that diligently reads and attends to 
them, be found to contain: as rich a treafure of ufeful maxims 
and obfervations for the condué of life, as are in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, or Ecclefiaftes, to which books they may well be 
fuppoted /upplemental, and as fuch may be read with great plea- 
fure and profit in our devotional fervices. Yet flill as He would 
not rigidly impoie any pofitive rule herein, every fociety or 
minifter, that fcruple thefe books, may be left to their own 
difcretion, to read or omit them, or at any time, inftead of the 
chapter of the day, may occafionally read another that appears 
more fuitable to the particular time or circumftances. -And as 
there are many parts of {cripture not quite fit to be read to an 
ignorant congregation as leflons, without fome explanations, 
the author recommends the practice of expounding the f{crip- 
tures to be obferved in all public aflemblies of worfhippers, 
yet in as fhort and plain a way as poflible. Large commen, 
taries 
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taries inftrué but few ; but fhort expofitions and praétical.im- 
provements would edify all in-things appertaining to godlinefs. 


‘ The Pfalms of David (as they are commonly called) are 
gn amazing ftore of the moft fublime and animated parts of 
devotion, viz. adoration, praife, and thank/giving, affording the 
moit lively views of the majefty and goodnefs of God, and of 
the pfalmift’s pious joy and delight in his providence : fome 
of them are inimitably defcriptive of the temper and cha- 
racter of a good and upright man ; others of them are peni- 
tential and pathetic, apt to infpire the foul with awakening con- 
viétions of the danger of fin, and the indifpenfible duties of 
repentance and fubmiffion to the Divine Will, &c. Butas fome 
of them alfo contain matters of a more private nature, or were 
made for the Jews’ public ufe in ordinary, they fhould be al- 
tered fo as to be entirely fit for Chriftian worfhip: for furely 
we ought not, in a devotional addrefs to God as Chriftians, to 
rehearfe verbatim pfalms that were compofed only for the Jews’ 
ufe, at particular times, and upon different occafions. ‘Thefe, 
therefore, the author has attempted to methodize and abridge, 
from the two tranflations in the Bible and Common Prayer, 
chufing fuch expreflions as appeared to Him the cleareft and 
moft forcible, and He has purpofely omitted fuch paffages as 
refpected only David’s own particular cafe, or that of the Jews, 
which fometimes, if not altogether, were abfolutely unfit fora 
Chriftian congregation to repeat and ufe as parts of their own 
devotional exercifes. What ideas or impreffions the readers of 
them have from their promifcuous ufe in the daily church-/ervice, 
He does not pretend to tell: for his own part, He has often 
been afhamed and afraid to utter many things therein before 
God, becaufe they were quite unfuitable to his own cafe or tem- 
per. How few can apply tothemfelves Pf. x, xii, xxxviii, lii, 
Ivi, lviii, lix, lx, Ixiv, xix, Ixxiii, lxxiv, xciv? Or great parts 
of Pf. xvii, xviii, xxif, xxxi, xxxii, xli, lv, Ixxxviii, lxxxix, cii, 
cxx, cxl, or fome verfes in many other pfalms ? Pfalm vi may 
be fuitably enough read ina time of ficknefs, but furely it is 
not proper for general public ufe at all times. Pfalm xliv and 
Ixxix might alfo be fitly enough applied at fome periods of 
humiliation for ill fuccefs in war; but furely in the prefent 
time, (after fo many fignal viétories,) if we make them parts 
of our devotions to God, we are guilty of the greateft abfur- 
dity, not to fay manifeft untruth. And yet thefe are regularly 
read once a month, in all the churches of Englandand Ite- 
jand! The ignorant part of our congregations do not think 
how to apply thefe or the execrations to other times and cir- 
cumftances, and fo either indolently, or improperly, or impi- 
oufly ufé them. The execrations and curfes in the Pfalms, e. g. 
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Pf. v, vii, xviii, xxxv, lxxxiii, cix, cxxix, are contrary’ to Gad’s 
exprefs command in many texts of fcripture, the very reverfe . 
to our mild and benevolent Savior’s precepts and example, and 
as ufed in devotion, bad men vent them wickedly, and ignorant 
men apply them to wrong purpofes, yea fome out of malice and 
revenge. If the primitive Chriftians ufed them in this way 
promifcuguily, or mijufed them, we know that many erred 
even in the apoftles days, and we are not to continue in error 
for antiquity’s fake, but ought to return to God’s facred tefti- - 
mony and truth in the fcriptures. And therefore it is hoped, 
that this imperfect attempt, in the Aymns for each day of the 
month, drawn up for daily ule in morning and evening Jervice, (in- 
ftead of the Pfalms alone and indifcriminately,) will be edify- 
ing to many, and excepted againft by none, as fome pains have 
been taken to methodize the whole, and to add (in lieu of the 
Pfalms or parts omitted,) many other fublime and fuitable paf- 
fages of adoration, or eminent defcriptions of the majefty and 
perfeftions of God, that occur in the other different books of 
the Old Teftament, and which cannot ferioufly be read without 
producing fome good effe&s on every well-difpofed mind. And 
to each Ayman is alfo added a doxolegy from the New Teftament, 
in order to adapt the whole more to the ufe of a Chriftian 
church, inftead of the Ghria Patri fo often repeated in the 
Common Prayer, yet no where to be met with in that form in 
the fcriptures themfelves. ‘What alteration therefore is made 
here, in /eripture words alone, muft be allowed to be lefs ex- 
ceptionable to fome ; and the author flatters himfelf He fhall 
‘hereby offend none, that pay regard to the law and to the tefti- 
mony of their Divine Mafter. 


* He is longer perhaps in the parts of adoration, praife, and 
shank fgiving, than fome may have thought neceflary : but furely 
we cannot too often repeat our praife and thanks to God, for 
his infinite mercy and boundlefs goodnefs. And thefe parts of 
devotion were therefore thought requifite to be larger and more 
explicit, than they commonly are in Chriftian congregations ; 
as this is an act of worfhip, that has the beit tendency to com- 
pafe the mind, is direétly expreffive of our delightrin God, our 
joy in his government, our acknowiedgmeot of his perfectiong 
and providence, our gratitude for his multiplied bleflings and 
favours to us and to all his creatures, and confequently works 
in the heart the very beft difpofitions to fecure the divine accept- 
ance. We ought certainly to thank God for paft mercies and 
favours, before we prefume to ask for more. ‘The prefent ex- 
hortation before daily fervice in the Common Prayer rightly 
adimoniihes us, to render God thanks for benefits received, be- 
fore we are to pray for future bleffings ; yet, without any regard 
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to this, the shand/giving is deferred, until we bave made all our 
pattcation / Perhaps therefore the alteration made in shis §- 
turgy, from the common courfe herein, will not he blamed. 


‘ The admonition, after the /econd lefon, before the morning 
and evening prayers, He thinks a valuable addition to a public 
office of devotion, as it-is defigned to contain a brief fumm 
of a Chriftian’s duty to God, his neighbour, and himfelf, which 
cannot be too often inculcated ; and in this way, where the peo- 
ple, by refponding to the ‘miniffer, make it their ows a@, it is not 
unlikely to produce a very good effet: and it feems to be that 
teaching and admsnifoing one another, which the apoftle direéted, 
Coloff, iii. 16. 


The Litany of the church was defigned at firft to be ufed on 
certain days, and not to be flipt in betwixt two different offices, 
made to be read at different times, and upon different occa- 
fions. By this intermixture, many needlefs repetitions are pro- 
mifcuoufly made .in confufion, and fome material things fo mif- 
placed, that fome things, which ought to be in the beginning, 
are poftponed to the end of our devotions. And perhaps the 
introduction and conclufion, as well as fome intermediate parts 
of it, might not improperly be altered, fo as to have more of a 
Scriptural turn, and not to offend any Chriftian of whatever pri- 
_ vate perfuafion he may be: which has alfo been attempted i in 

the prefent work ; and the whole, thus reformed, is accordingly 
inferted betwixt the morning and evening fervice, to be ufed at 
~ difcretion by fuch minifters and congregations as approve it, on 
fuch days or times as they think beft, inftead of the other ge- 
neral prayers that are in the common fervice. : 


‘In like manner, the Te Deum is attempted to be rendered 
fuitable to every Chriftian’s ufe, and left at difcretion.to be 
read or not, inftead of the other Ayans in the common mori 
Of evening fervice, affording an agreeable and ufeful variety, 


¢ Some friends, with whom the author has converfed about 
this defign, have thought a creed neceflary, as agreeable to the 
cuftom and practice of our own and moft Chriftian: churches. 
That called the apoftle’s creed, (but not made by them) was 
judged deficient ; and the other creeds, in the Englith dturgy, 
made to fupply that deficiency, are perhaps in fome particulars. 
erroneous, at leaft difputed. What He has altered or added’ 


here on this head, (to be ufed occafionally at the beginning of 
morning fervice,) no fincere Chriitian can object to’ pronounce or. 
affent to. 


‘ For the evening fervice,on Sondays, the ten commandments aré 
deemed requifite to be read, with the introduétion thereunto, if 


approved by the minifter; and after them, is added our Saviour’s 
own 
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own fummary of them all, with the additional peculiar command 
our Lord himfelf propofed to eftablith, which is thought alto- 
gether as neceflary for a Chriftian church, as the decalogue of 
the Fews : and that there might be no interpretation in reading 
the whole, one fhort prayer for the obfervance thereof is to be 
repeated after all by the people with the minifter.’ 


Upon the whole, we may venture to obferve, that whether 
or not our author’s fcheme be deemed worthy the attention 
of the legiflature, it contains a variety of fenfible reflections, 
and muft be allowed to proceed from a candid, pious, and in- 
genuous mind; a recommendation which we fhould be forry to 
fee wrefted by malice into a prefumption of our favouring dif- 
fenters. Our writings evince the contrary; though we have 
always recommended charity, unanimity, and peace. 





Art. IV. The Importance of Canada confidered. In Two Letters 
to a Noble Lord. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


ERE we to judge of the fentiments of the nation from 

the arguments advanced by pamphleteers in relation to 
our conqueits, we fhould imagine it impoffible even to procure 
a folid or advantageous peace, except by retaining every ac- 
Guifition we have made, in: the courfe of the war, in Afia, 
Africa, and America. Some have taken it into their heads to 
exalt the value of Guadaloupe, and to affirm that this ifland 
fingly is of more confequence to the trade and navigation of Great- 
Britain, than all her other conqueits. Others, on the contrary, 
make flight of the fugar colony, of which commodity we be- 
fore poffeffed more than was turned to advantage, and mag- 
nify the vaft importance of Canada and Cape Breton to our 
fitheries and fur trade, as well as to the fecurity of our nor- 
thern colonies ; notwithitanding which we fee the fortrefs upon 
the latter has been demolifhed, and the public opinion is ftill 
divided with refpe& to the former. An author of any talents 
may indeed-fuggeft arguments equally ftrong, why the ifland 
of Goree, the fettlements in the river Senegal, the ifland of 
Belleifle, the fettlements of Chandenagore in the Ganges, and 
Pondicherry on the coaft of Coromandel, fhould all be re- 
tained. By keeping pofieflion of Goree, and of the entire 
command of the river Senegal, we fhould not only exclude the 
French from the flave trade, and thereby proportionably in- 
creafe our own, but render their fugar iflands dependent upon 
us for hands to cultivate their plantations, and entirely en- 
grofs the trade carried on in gold duft, gum, bees wax, and 
ivory, except the flender portion ftill remaining in the hands 


of the Hollanders. 
The 
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Reftitution of our conquefts in the Eaft-Indies would be 
equally detrimental to Great-Britain. Few perfons will now 
be hardy enough to deny but the Afiatic trade has been the 
fource of great wealth and commercial advantages to this king- 
dom; and if they did, the practice of all the other Euro- 
pean maritime ftates, and the care with which our government 
hath always cherifhed this trade, are fufficient to refute 
their allegations. But this trade muft prove beneficial, in pro- 
portion as our rivals in commerce are excluded. It was this 
rivalfhip which contributed greatly to enhance the price of the 
India commodities, and turn the balance againft Great-Britain, 
It was the addrefs of the French nation, which rendered it ef-’ 
fentially neceffary for the Englifh company to defend their pof- 
feffions, and fecure their commerce, at the expence of a pow- 
erful military force. By this means, the price of all the mer- 
chandize they imported was neceflarily raifed on the confumer, 
at the fame time that the dividends of the. proprietors were not 
increafed. ‘To the intrigues of the French we may afcribe that’ 
perpetual ftate of inquietude in which the fervants of the 
company have lived in India fince the year 1753, the reiterated’ 
revolutions in the province of Bengal, and all the confequent’ ~ 
expences to our government, by maintaining a ftrong fquadron’ 
of men of war on the coaft of India. 


With refpe& to Belleifle it may be alledged, that the fame, 
motives which urged us to the reduction of the ifland, fhould 
“now prevent our making reftitution. A glanceof the eye on 
amap, evinces what a vaft extent of, coaft we fhould com-. 
mand by retaining this, otherways, inconfiderable fpot: but do 
prudence and moderation -di@ate that we fhould thus give law 
with fo high a hand? Will all the other powers of Europe fit 
tame fpeétators of the infolence with which we defpife that 
political balance which they have been endeavouring for acen- 
tury to preferve? Will the maritime ftates fuffer us quietly to 
poffefs not only the empire of the ocean, but the commerce 
of all Europe? Will Spain in particular take no umbrage at 
the conquefts we have made in the Weft-Indies and North- 
America, by which we have opened a dire&t communication with 
her moft valuable poffeflions, and are divided even from New- 
Mexico by no other barrier than an extenfivé tra&t of land, by 
no means impaflable? If we refufe liftening to cqni-able pro- 
pofals of peace, fuch a compenfation as may reafonably be 
expected for the expences of the war, and proper fecurity that 
the fubje&ts of Great-Britain fhall not again be'molefted by the 
endeavours of a reftlefs, enterprizing people to extend their 
dominion ; if we fhould proceed in the refolution of driving the 
French entirely out of America, will not Spain then have 
caufe to be jealous of our ambitious defigns, and with -juftice 

imagine 
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imagine that we intend fomething more than the bare fecurity 
of our colonies? Shall we affirm, that the naval power of 
Great-Britain may fet Spain, and indeed all Europe, at de- 
fiance? This, indeed, may be alledged with fome thadow of 
truth, could the people always furnith the fupplies which have 
been liberally beftowed on the late adminiftration. But the 
moft profperous wars have their boundaries, and the moft ufe- 
ful conquefts their limits, The nation hath been taxed be- 
yond what induftry can bear for any confiderable time; the 
effects of which are lefs fenfibly felt at prefent, than they will 
be when a peace has opened the ports of our rivals, and fet 
their manufa¢tures again at work. It is then we fhall feel the 
confequences of taxes, that neceffarily increafe the wages of 
labour, and enable our enemies to underfell us at every mar- 
ket in the world. A war with Spain might, in this point of 
view, prove falutary to individuals; it might bring immenfe 
treafures into the Kingdom; but as it muit be fupported at the 
expence of induftry, it would in the end become ruinous, and 
productive of evils more than equivalent to al] the advantages 
deducible by the moft fanguine imagination. What then fhall 
we think of a fet of fcribblers, whofe endeavour it is to ren- 
der the multitude diffatisfied with fuch terms of accommoda- 
tion as a wife adminiftration ought to accept? Is it that they 
penetrate no further than the furface of things; or that they 
endeavour to render their writings popular, at the expence of 
the intereft of their country ? We cannot help regarding as 
faftious, corrupt hirelings, or weak enthufiafts, .thofe obfcure 
pamphleteers, who fpirit up the public to demand more from 
the adminiftration than the prefent circumftances will allow ; 
who would have the miniftry treat with the enemies of Great- 
Britain, as if this ifland was entirely abftratted from the affairs 
of the continent, and infift upon not making reftitution of 
one inch of land on account of Hanover and the king‘ of 
Pruffia; as if the government had all this while maintained, at 
a prodigious expence, an army in Germany only for parade, 
and the emolument of divers petty, needy, mercenary princes. 


Our author is more reafonable than moft of the writers who 
have treated the fame fubjeét. It is not his defign to raife the 
importance of Canada, by depreciating the other conquetts 
made by the Britifh arms, but to demonftrate that all the 
frontiers hitherto fketched out for our fettlements in North- 
America, are inadequate to the purpofe of rendering them 
perfe@ly fecure from future encroachments. His pofition is, 
that the fimple pofleffion of Canada, with the weftward of the 
Great Lakes, can be pf no confequence to the French; by 
which he means no more than that Cherfonefus formed ‘te the 


Jakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron ; in aword, what was furrendered 
to 
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to us by the capitulation of Montreal. <« Can we fuppofe, 
fays he, that they would be defirous of this ceffion; that they 
would facrifice any advantage to it in another part of the 
world, unlefs they had other views, and were confident that by 
means of their influence over the Indians, they could make 
éncroachments on our fettlements.’ He proves, that whoever 
poffeffes the dominion of the lake Frontenac, and the pafs at 
Niagara, muft engrofs the whole fur trade. 


‘ Niagara is the great and immediate mart for all thofe nu- 
merous tribes of Indians who inhabit the weftward of the lakes, 
and whom we comprehend under the general name of Utta- 
wawas; the trade of Michilimakinac on the ftreights betwixt 
Huron and Mifhigan centers here, as likewife that of the lake 
Superior; for the other communication from Canada with 
thefe upper lakes by the Uttawa river is rendered fo difficult 
by its being frozen up for many months in the year, and its 
numerous rifts and cafcades, that it does not anfwer the trou- 
ble and expence. It was this furr trade which enriched the in- 
habitants of Canada, and enabled them to purchafe and make 
ufe of the manufactures of their mother country, which wher 
they are totally deprived of, by what means they can make 
any profitable returns to France, or add to the revenue of its 
government, I confefs I am not able to difcover. As to their 
fithery on the banks of Newfoundland, and the mouth of the 
river St. Laurence, I do not fee that the poffeffion of Quebec or 
Montreal relates to it, more than would the poffeffion of Con- 
- ftantinople ; at thefe places they cure no fifh, and they are infi- 
nitely at too great a diftance to be of any protettion to the 
veffels employed in this bufinefs ; Gafpie, therefore, or any lit- 
tle place on either fide of the gulf, would be more important 
in regard to this article. As from thefe reafons it.appears that 
Canada in itfelf would be of no confequence, but rather an in- 
cumbrance to France, I muft repeat, that I think it idle to 
imagine that they would infift on the ceflion of it, or indeed 
accept it, unlefs they entertained views of removing us from 
the dominion of the lakes, and were confident of their abili- 
ties to effeét it.’ 


He endeavours to fhew, from the cuftoms, the policy, and 
the manners of the Indians, the probability that the French 
would be able to execute this defign, fhould we depend upon 
that barrier fketched out by certain political writers along 
Ofwego, Niagara, Prefque Ifle, and the rivers Au Beuf and 
Ohio; a frontier which, from the nature of the country, and 
other circumftances, he thinks indefenfible, were the forts fpe- 
cified permitted by the Six Nations, or Iroquois. One reafon 
why the Indians would take part with our enemies, he couches 


ux the following terms : 
* They 
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‘ They formerly confidered us in the light of a counterpoife 
to the power of the French, their ancient and natural enemies ; 
but fince the reduction of Quebec, they have confidered us in 
a very different and lefs favourable light. It is unneceflary to 
enter into the particulars of our condu& the laft year in the 
river St. Laurence, wherein they imagined themfelves injured, 
but certain it is, they did imagine themfelves injured, and cer- 
tain it is, they glow with ardor for an opportunity to revenge 
thefe injuries, which, whether real or imaginary, I fhall not 
pretend to determine. But fuppofing pique and refentment 
out of the queftion, would not their politics urge them to con- 
fpire againft us? The Indians are a people, who of all others 
abhor moft the thoughts of being dependents; their natural 
fagacity, of which no race of men poffefs more, would diate 
to them the neceffity of, expelling us from the dominion of the 


lakes, and reducing our power to an equality at leaft with that: 


of the French ; they would then be courted by both parties, 
and reftored to their ancient importance. Of their power to 
effect this, we have a fufficient fpecimen in the calamities we 
have fuffered from the Shawanefe and Delawars; nations ex- 
tremely inferior both in numbers and reputation for war to the 
Iroquois, who are perfe&ly acquainted with every foot of 
land, every hollow, every advantageous pafs on the communi- 
cation through which this vifionary frontier muft be fupported ; 
vifionary I muft call it; and fhould we be unhappy enough to 
be deluded by this idle dream, the miferable confequences may 
be foretold, without being poffeffed of the fpirit of divination ; 
the inftant thefe forts fall (which by being cut off from all the 
means of fupport muft foon happen) the French will re-efta- 
blifh themfelves firmly in the dominion of the lakes, pour 
daily frefh troops into Canada, and by ftrengthening and po- 
pulating the communication betwixt the river St. Laurence 
and Mi(fliffippi furround our colonies, which muft end in our 
total expulfion from America.’ 


The fecond letter treats of the condu& of the Englifh pro- 
vinces towards the Indians, and the temper, difpofition, and 
prefent fituation of thofe numerous nations with refpe& to our 
colonies. Here our author difplays a perfe&t acquaintance with 
the views, fchemes, defigns, and difpofition of thefe favages, 
with the nature of the country, the villainous practices of fome 
of thofe perfons entrufted by the government with the manage- 
ment of our colonies, and with a variety of other important 
particulars which we have not feen fo clearly handled by any 
former writer. Upon the whole, our author is intelligent, cool, 
and fenfible ; he writes without prejudice ; he feems to have no 
view befides the intereft of his country, and his arguments 
catry conviétion, becaufe they are offered with candour, and 


founded. 
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founded upon reafon and ferupulous information. This muft 
be our apology for extending this article beyond the limits 
ufually affigned to produétions of this bulk. 





Arr. V. Mathematical Tra&s of the late Benjamin Robins, £4; 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and Engineer-General to the Honours 
able the Eaft-India Company. In Tun Vols. By James Wilfon, 
M. D. 8vo. Pr. 103. 64. Nourfe, 


HE learned editor has inferted nothing in this colle&ion 

but what was before known to the public in detached 
pieces, except the preface, m which we meet with a few anec- 
dotes of the ingenious Mr. Robins, a general eftimate of his 
geometrical talents, and a variety of judicious, mathematical 
obfervations ; together with an appendix, in which Dr. Wilfon 
undertakes to vindicate the memory of, his friend from certain 
injurious charges that dropped from the pens of divers learned 
gentlemen in the heat of difputation, or the jealoufy of dif- 
covery. We fhall firft Jay before the reader a fhort view of the 
labours of the editor, as the only part of the publication with 
which they may poflibly be unacquainted, and then proceed to 
enumerate the treatifes wrote by Mr. Robins, which the doctor 
has here collected. 


Mr. Robins was born at Bath in the ‘year 1707, and had 
exhibited very early proofs of diftinguifhing genius. His pa- 
rents were quakers, in too narrow circumftances to give him all 
the advantages of education, had they been difpofed to promots 
his ftudies in thofe branches of knowledge which perfons of 
their religious perfuafion deem vain and unneceffary to the ex- 
plication of tke holy fcriptures, and the comprehenfion of di- 
vine fubjeéts. His talents firft difcovered themfelves in the ma~ 
thematics, in which, almoft unaffifted, he made fo extraordi- 
nary advances, that he was advifed, by particular friends, to 
commence teacher in London, where his genius would meet 
with encouragement, and the means of improvement. Dr. 
Pemberton’s approbation of fome geometrical folutions commu- 
nicated to him, determined Mr. Robins to purfue the fcheme 
propofed. He removed to this great fcene of aétion, where 
merit is frequently fuffered to pine in want and obfcurity, and in 
his zoth year produced a favourable fpecimen of his capacity, by 
demonttrating a propofition of Sir Ifaac Newton’s treatife De gua- 
dratura curvarum, inferted in the Philofophical Tranfations. for 
the year 1727. This paper, and a refutation of a piece pub- 
lithed by the celebrated Bernoulli, raifed his charafter, and pro- 
cured him a number of fcholars, whem he inftructed in mathe- 
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matics and natural philofophy, upon a plan peculiar to himfeif 
but extremely rational and ingenious. 


Whatever reputation Mr. Robins acquired by this deethod of 
inftru€tion, and his geometrical publications, the profeffion of 
a teacher not fuiting with his alive difpofition, he gradually 
relinquifhed it, and entered upon a courfe more bufy, and 
likely to elevate him to that fphere of life at which he afpired. 
He tried feveral laborious experiments in gunnery, applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of fortification, and the mechanic arts, 
founded upon mathematical principles ; fuch as the conftruéting 
mills, building bridges, draining fens, forming harbours, and 
rendering rivers navigable. He improved his fpeculative know- 
ledge in fortification, by an aétual furvey of the beft fortreffes 
in the Netherlands. On his return, he entered upon fome geo- 
metrical and political controverfies, which confiderably aug- 
mented his reputation. We fhall exhibit an account of the 
latter in the words of the learned editor, referving our remarks 
on the former to the clofe of the article. 


* In the year 1739 there came out three pamphlets, which 
acquired him great reputation, though they were written very 
haftily, as the incidents that occafioned them were fudden 


and urgent. 


‘ The firft was intitled, Od/erwations on the prefent convention 
tvith Spain. Here the fpecious veil, with which fome had en- 
deavoured to cover the meannefs of this tranfaction, was en- 
tirely removed; and all the invincible arguments againft it fet 
in the ftrongeft light, which very arguments were afterwards 
made ufe of, when it became matter of debate in parliament. 


‘ The fecond was called, 4 xarrative of what paffed in the 
Common Hall of the Citizens of London affembled for the Elefion of 
a Lord-Mayor. This, though compofed indeed on a lefs mo- 
mentous affair, yet contained in it furprifing ftrokes of true 


oratory. 


‘ The third was written on the following occafion. Many 
eminent patriots, as they were then ftyled, upon the fanétion 
given by the houfe of commons to the Spanifh convention, 
notwithftanding all their weighty fpeeches and reafons againft 
it, became fo difgufted, that they took a refolution from that 
time of not attending the bufinefs of parliament; which pro- 
ceeding, called a fecefhon, was highly refented by the other 
fide ; and the feceders at length returned as ufual to their feats; 
in the houfe. This defection being by many deemed rafh, Mr. 
Robins was requefted to write an apology for it. The pamphlet 


he compofed was delivered to a principal perfon concerned, in 
order 
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order to be tranfcribed, and the original deftroyed, the better 
to conceal the real writer ; whofe condition in life might not be 
able to fecure-him from the refentment, the freedoms taken in 
it, might provoke. After fome alterations to foften matters 
were made, and a preface prefixed, neither of which Mr. Robins 
by any means could approve, it was at, length publifhed 
under this title: 42 Addrefs to the EleGors and other Sree Subjeds of 
Great- Britain occafroned by the late Seceffion. In which is contained 
a particular Account of all our Negotiations with Spain, and their 
Treatment of us for above ten Tears paft.’ 


The editer acquaints us that this piece was fo well received, 
though greatly disfigured and calftrated, that Mr. Robins was 
chofen fecretary, by the country party, to the committee ap. 
pointed to examine inta the conduct of the earl of Orford; 
while at the head of the miniftry. It was after finifhing, with 
diftinguifhed credit, the office of fecretary to this committee, 
that Mr. Robins publithed his Treati/e on Gunnery, and in confe- 
quence of a critique upon that work, read feveral differtations, 
and made a variety of experiments on the refiftance of air, be- 
fore the Royal Society, which obtained him the honour of a 
gold medal, and the following compliment from the prefident 
Mr. Folkes, which we infert as a pretty accurate account of the 
novel doétrines advanced inthe new principles of gunnery, by 
Mr. Robins. 


‘ GENTLEMEN, 


*€ The curious and valuable experiments, which have lately 
been made before you, by our very worthy brother of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Benjamin Robins, concerning the refiftance given 
by the air to bodies in motion; particularly to military pro- 
je@tiles, and fuch others as are made to pafs through that me- 
dium with great velocities; could not efcape the attention of 
my honoured predeceffor, your late prefident, Sir Hans Sloane: 
who in his prefent retirement from bufineff, itill applies himfelf 
with unwearied diligence, to all forts of learned and philofophi- 


cal enquities. 


‘ He has ftill the fame concernfor the profperity and for the 
honour of this body: and the knowledge and information he 
daily receives of every thing remarkable that paffes amongit us, 
or that is communicated to us from without, affords him no 
lefs fatisfaction, than when the weight of fewer years, anda 
more vigorous ftate of health, allowed him to give fo conftant, 
and fo regular an attendance at our meetings, during fo long a 
period .of time, and through the feveral sedis he has held in 


the fociety. 7 
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‘ As I fay the before mentioned experiments could not efcape 
his notice, fo neither would he let them want the fanétion of 
his own approbation: and he has therefore this year, as the 
furviving executor of the late fir Godfrey Copley, nominated 
Mr. Robins tu receive the annual prize medal of gold, be- 
ftowed by the Society in confequence of fir Godfrey’s benefac- 


tion. 


* I accordingly, at alate meeting of your council, acquainted ‘ 
the gentlemen there prefent, with this appointment: who 
were unanimoufly pleafed to approve of the fame, and to put 
into my hands a medal, upon which, according to their order, 
I have caufed Mr. Robins’s name, and the date of the prefent 
year to be engraved. " 

‘ It is from thefe experiments, and from thofe others which 
Mr. Robins is ftill preparing to exhibit, that we may expec to 
fee compleated the whole, and the true theory of projeétiles, 
What Galileo and Torricelli, who firft demonftrated the moti- 
ons of thefe bodies in vacuo, knew to be {till wanting in their 
theories, will hereby be fupplied: and thefe particulars will 
at lait become known, which they wifhed that future obfervers 
would make diligent and careful experiment about. 


‘ The great fir Ifaac Newton, who did fo much honour, 
when living, not only to this fociety, and to this chair; not 
only to this country, and to the age he lived in, but to the 
world in general, and to human nature itfelf: this great man, 
I fay, in his admirable Principia, inveftigated the laws of the re- 
fitances made to bodies in motion, during their paflage through 
the air and other fluids, and, thofe upon different theories, and 
upon different fuppofitions. He alfo made experiments upon 
the refiftance given to funipendulous bodies in their ofcillations, 
and to others in their fall, which he caufed to be dropped for 
that purpofe from the higheft part of the cupola of St. Paul’s 
church ; but he never had the opportunity of making trials, up- 
on thofe much greater refiftances, that fhells and bullets are 
impeded by, in fhofe immenfe velocities with which they are 


thrown from military engines. 


« And hence it has come to pafs, that fucceeding writers, 
even thofe of the firft clafs, and who are the moft juftly diftin- 
guifhed by their great knowledge and abilities, not fufficiently 
attending to the true theory of thefe motions, have been of opi- 
nion, ‘ that in large fhot of metal, whofe weight many thoufand 
times furpaffes that of the air, and whofe force is very great, in 
proportion to the furface wherewith they prefs thereon, this op- 
pofition is fcarce difcernable, and as fuch may, in all compu- 
tations, concerning the ranges of great and weighty bombs, be 


very fafely neglected.” 


¢ This 
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¢ This is one of thofe principles, which the learned gentleman 
who favoured us with thefe experiments, very particularly pro- 
pofed to examine, and that both theoretically and practically ; 
and he has accordingly fhewn, by a feries of the moft curious 
and moft ingenioufly contrived experiments, if not the abfo- 
lute quantities of thefe refiftances in all cafes, at leaft that they 
are enormoufly great, much beyond what any former theories 
had affigned, and fuch as are abfolutely neceflary to be confi- 
dered in all ftri& reafonings concerning thefe matters : particu- 
larly, as they in fo remarkable a manner curtail and diminifh 
the great ranges of all forts of cannon and mortar-pieces. 


‘ He has alfo by the way had occafion to take notice of fe- 
veral new, and furprifing phenomena attending thefe forts of 
motions : fuch as the different refiftances, that are given by the 
fame medium, to one and the fame body, when put into mo- 
tion with the fame velocity, and when prefenting to the re- 
ifting medium, the fame or an equal fuperficies, but only in a 
different direétion. 


‘ Mr. Robins has yet farther pufhed his trials, to certain de- 
flexions, hitherto entirely unconfidered, of bullets and other 
projectiles from the vertical plane in which the fhot is made ; 
and which he has with great fubtilty accounted for, from a 
rotatory motion that bullets accidentally acquire about an axis : 
and, as a confirmation of his theory, he has in many cafes been 
able either to prevent this deflexion, or to dire& it fuch way 

as he thought proper. 


‘ The laft particular I fhall here-take notice of, is a moft 
extraordinary, and aftonifhing encreafe of the refiftance, and 
which feems in a manner to take place all at once, and this 
when the velocity comes to be that of between eleven and 
twelve hundred feet in one fecond of time. This encreafe 
however only concerns the abfolute quantity of the refiftance, 
the law of it continuing in other refpeéts nearly the fame as 
before: and it is remarkable farther, that the cafe wherein 
this encreafe of refiftance becomes obfervable, is that, wherein 
the velocity of the fhot, is at leait equal to that velocity with 
which founds are propagated: whence Mr. Robins has with 
great fagacity offered his reafons to believe, that in this cafe 
the air does not make its vibrations fufficiently faft, to return 
inftantaneoutly into the place the bullet has left; but that the 
bullet then leaves a vacuum behind it ; whereby it becomes ex- 
pofed to the whole refiftance, the body of air before it is capa- 
ble of giving. 


‘ Should’ L. but barely enumerate all the particulars in thefe 


experiments, that have appeared to wyfelf both curious and 
2 ' inftructive, 
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inftructive, I muft by far exceed the bounds, that can rea- 
fonably be allowed me on the prefent occafion. I fhall there- 
fore only add, that as I cannot fufficiently admire the elegance 
and the judgment, with which the gentleman’s experiments 
have been contrived and conduéted ; fo neither can I enough 
commend the laudable and indefatigable pains he has taken, in 
making fo very many experiments himfelf, and in colle@ing 
alfo fo many others from elfewhere; all which he has deduced 
fuch computations from, as might enable him to compare the 
fame with, and thereby to confirm and afcertain his theories. 


* Mr. Roziws, 


‘ It is now, fir, with the greateft fatisfaftion that I can affure 
you of the high efteem the Royal Society have for you, and 
of the juft value they fet upon your very curious and ufeful 
communications. It is by their command, and in their name, 
that I put into your hand this faithful token of their regard : 
in which you will not attend to the fmallnefs of the gift, but 
confider it as it comes from a Society, neither abounding in 
fums of filver or gold, not purfuing or coveting worldly riches, 
but the improvement only of philofophical knowledge. You 
will pleafe therefore in fuch a light to accept this medal, and 
in fome fort to compare it to thofe crowns, that were given to 
eminent perfons, in the firft ages of fimplicity of the ancient 
Greeks ; and which, although only wreaths of olive, or even 
garlands of grafs, were not on that account the lefs efteemed 
by thofe upon whom they were beftowed, as they were ftill 
authentic teftimonials, of the moft exalted virtue, and the moft 
diftinguifhed merit.’ 


This treatife on gunnery it was, that produced an invitation 
to Mr. Robins from the late prince of Orange, to affiit in the 
defence of Bergen-op-Zoom, then befieged by'the French ; in 
confequence of which he fet out for the Netherlands, but did 
not arrive at the Dutch court, before the town was entered by 
the befiegers. Difappointed of feveral projects of becoming 
ferviceable to his country, Mr. Robins remained unemployed, 
except in literary avocations, until the year 1749, when his 
own merit, and the friendfhips he had contraéted, recommend- 
ed him to the honourable the Eaft-India company, by whom 
he was fent, in quality of engineer-general, to Madrafs, to put 
their fettlements in a ftate of defence. 


‘ The company’s terms were both advantageous and honour- 
able. There was fettled upon him five hundred pounds per 
annum during his life ; on condition that he continued in their 


fervice five years. He was alfo entrufted with the appointmenr 
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of all, that were to be employed under him; and fuch an or- 
der was made for furnifhing him with what fms of money he 
fhould think neceflary towards carrying on the works he under- 
took, as was never paffed on the like occafion ; fo great was 
the confidence the company repofed in Mr. Robins’s integrity as 
well as ability; in neither of which did they fihd themfelves de- 
ceived; and indeed he aéted in all occurrences, through: every 
fcene of life, with the utmoft generofity and difinterettednefs ; 
and never offered to undertake any thing, whereof he was.not 


a perfe& matter.’ 


‘ In the voyage his fhip was very near being caft away ; ‘but 
he arrived at the Indies on the 13th of July 1750. 


‘ There he immediately fet about his proper bufinefs with 
unwearied diligence; and he compleatly formed plans for Fort 
St. David and Madras. But he lived not to put thefe in-ex- 
ecution. For the great difference in the climate was beyond 
his conftitution to fupport : which was always delicate, though 
till then, he fcarce ever had a fit of ficknefs. 


‘ In September 1750, he was attacked by a fever; out of 
which he recovered ; but about eight months after, he fellinto 
a languifhing condition, in which itate he continuedto his 
death. When he had reafon to believe, that was not far off, 
he exprefied himfelf difpleafed, the phyficians had not made 
him acquainted with his real cafe fooner, that he might have 
loft no time in expectation of recovering ; and even then ex- 
erted himfelf as much as poflible in the duty of his office, ex- 
piring at Fort St. David the 2gth of July 1751 with his pen in 
his hand, as he was drawing up for the company, an account 
of the pofture of their affairs. 


‘ The fortifications of Fort St. David have been fince finifhed, 
and they are at work upon thofe of Madras, according to, Mr, 
Robins’s plans. Thefe I have heard highly praifed by:many 
intelligent perfons ; who have been upon the fpot. And what 
is {till more, I have been informed, that they were approved of 
by the brave colonel Clive; who through the force.of..genius 
alone becoming a felf-taught commander, has with matchlefs 
conduct, as well as valour, retrieved our finking affairs in thofe 
parts of the world. 


‘As foon as the news of Mr. Robins’s death arrived here, 
great numbers, befides his particular friends and acquaintance, 
ftrongly expreffed their concern at the lofs of fo valuable a per- 
fon: and as his letter was read to the court of the Eaft India 
directors, a moft vifible appearance of forrow fherred itfelf on 


the countenance of all prefent; and the regar @ fre company 
U 3 had 
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had for Mr. Robins’s merit, and their fenfe of the fervices he 
did them, the fhort time he lived in their employments, in- 
_duced them to behave with great generofity towards his father. 


¢ Mr. Robins left alfo a moft amiable chara&er behind him 
in the Indies; for I have learnt.from many perfons, who have 
come from thence, that his memory is ftill held there in the 
higheft eftimation by all ranks of people. And no wonderthata 
perfon well qualified in every branch of valuablelearning, fuch a 
proficient both in practice and theory of ufeful arts, as likewife 
fo capable and ready to communicate his knowledge to others, 
and endowed with a moft candid, generous and difinterefted 
mind, and withal a moft fpritely and agreeable companion, 
fhould have rendered himfelf univerfally acceptabie. 


‘ T muft not omit mentioning, that he took care to make a 
fufficient provifion for his father, Mr. John Robins, by pur- 
chafing an annuity for the old gentleman’s life: who, at the 
Bath till his ninety-fecond year, when he died in 1758, enjoyed 
a perfe& ftate of health, having had nothing fo much to re- 
gret, as the lofs of the only child he.ever had; whofe reputa- 
tion in the world, and conftant affectionate behaviour towards 
him, were the chief confolation of his declining age. 


¢ By his laft will Mr. Robins left the publifhing his works to 
his honoured and intimate friend Martin Folkes, Efq; prefident 
of the Royal Society, and to myfelf; but as that excellent per- 
fon had for fome time been rendered incapable, by a paralytic 
diforder, of which he 1s fince ‘dead, of bearing a part in this 
charge ; Mr. Robins’s papers were entrufted to me by his execu- 
tor Mr. Thomas Lewis.’ 


Thefe trifling particulars we have mentioned, becaufe the 
public always interefts itfelf in every circumitance relating to per- 
fons who have acquired eminence in any branch of literature, 
though in their lives, perhaps, they were neglected and de- 
fpifed. It muft be obferved that Dr.’ Wilfon has enriched his 
narrative with a fhort analyfis of Mr. Robins’s writings, and a 
great number of learned remarks in geometry and phyfical 
knowledge, both which he appears to have ftudied intimately. 
Many of thefe, however, may appear oftentatious and unfea- 
fonable, as every occafion is feized for introducing his reflec- 
tions upon the ancient and modern geometry. As to ourfelves, 
we are fatisfied with the inftruétion they afford, without bee 
ing at all difgufted at the manner which the doftor hath chofen 
to render his erudition ufeful. 


We proceed now to the appendix, in which Dr. Wilfon vin- 
dicates his friend. The firft point he labours, is, to refcue 


his friend from the imputation of plagiarifm, which he effects 
by 
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by leaving it a moot point whether his other friend, Dr. Pem™ 
berton, had not been the literary huffar, and Mr. Robins only 
the receiver of the plunder. The cafe is as follows: Dr. 
Simfon of Glafgow, had demonftrated that celebrated prob- 
‘lem of Alhazon, ‘ to find the ray, which, iffuing from a 
given point, fhould be reflected by a fpherical furface to the 
eye, in any given pofition,’ long before the year 1729. 
About that time he began to teach it publicly in his clafs, 
and to give his pupils copies of it, as it afterwards appeared 
in his treatife on Conic Seétions; and in the year 1739, Mr. 
Robins made ufe of this demonftration as his own, in his 


fevere critique upon Dr. Smith’s Optics. 


In the fecond edition of Simfon’s Conic Seétions, the door 
complains that Mr. Robins fhould have taken no notice of the 
method he came by this demonftration ; ‘ Num eam ip/e invene- 
rat, aut aliunde acceperat;” and indeed infinuates, that he was 
lefs candid than might have been expected froma gentleman, 
whofe genius ftood in no need of borrowed difcoveries. This 
matter Dr. Wilfon endeavours to clear up, by acquainting us,) 
that Mr. Robins had the demonftration from Dr. Pemberton,’ 
but was not at liberty to ufe his name ; and that the faid Dr.. 
Pemberton had confidered the problem above eighteen years be- 
fore, and had communicated it to Dr. Wilfon when they were fellow. 
ftudents at Paris, Without, however, calling the dotor’s vera-: 
city in queftion, we cannot help remarking that it looks a little. 
oftentatious in Mr. Robins to publith dire@ly, as if it were his 
own, a demonftration which he had from another perfon, ef- 
pecially as the problem was of importance, and but imperfeétly 
folved by the beft mathematicians. He might at leaft have’ 
mentioned, that it had been communicated’ to him by a friend, 
whofe name he was not at liberty to make public. Another ex- 
traordinary circumftance is, that Dr. Pemberton fhould have 
kept by him for the fpace of eighteen years, a demonftration 
that refle&s more honour on his genius than all the publica- 
tions of his life, and at laft fuffer it to fee the light as the work 
of another. The doétor had not made fo many important dif- 
coveries in geometry or phyfics, as to make light of a demon- 
{tration that diftinguifhes great depth and ability in both. He 
was daily communicating fomething to the public, either in his 
own name, or through the channel of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, lefs deferving the public attention; whence we may 
fairly conclude, that Dr. Pemberton’s claim muft reft wholly 
upon his own and his friends credit, which it is not our inten. 
tion to difpute, though we think ourfelves fupported in this by 
{trong prefumptions, While the literary world is benefited by 
a difcovery, it is nothing to us who is the real author; that 
point we leave to be adjufted by the different pretenders, 

U4 The 
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The ingenious M. Buffon is the next perfon attacked by Dr 
Wilfon in defence of his friend. The controverfy between: the 
late learned bifhop of Cloyne, under the name of the Analyft, 
and a gentleman who called himfelf Philalethes Cantabrigienfis, 
is well known. Mr. Robins too oppofed himfelf to the Ana- 

ft, but with different weapons from Philalethes, which. pro- 

uced a rupture between the parties, who might be confidered 
as allies. They had jointly defended Newton, and the legiti- 
mate principles of fluxions, againit the bifhop ; but they quar- 
relled about the method of defence, and grew more violent 
again{t each other than they had ever been againft the com- 
monenemy. Dr. Wilfon alledges, that Philalethes was jea- 
lous of the fuperiority of Mr. Robins, and is extremely angry 
with M. Buffon, for determining the difpute in favour of the 
former. All the French philofophers, he fays, have come into 
Mr. Robins’s method of explaining Sir Ifaac Newton’s doc- 
trine ; in confirmation of which he quotes a pafiage from Mr. 
Bougainville, which, in our opinion, proves nothing more than 
that this writer does.not underftand ‘the works of the great - 
Newton, or the do&rines whith he preténds to adopt. Le cal 
cul de Newton eff independant de la realité des quantités infiméments 
petites. Say you fo, Mr. Bougainville! Caft your eyes on the 
tenth propofition of the fecond book of the Principia, and you. 
will there fee whether the calculus of Newton be independent of 
zhe reality of infinitely fmall quantities. 


Our limits will not permit us to enter upon an intelligible 
review of this controverfy; fufficient it is, that our learned 
editor wrefts every expreflion ofthe beft.. modern mathemati- 
cians, that bears any affinity to the fentimests of his author, 
into a dire&t approbation of his opinions, though poffibly they 
might never have. perufed them; or elfe into an indirect hint 
that they borrowed of Mr. Robins. ‘This we think pretty .evi+ 
dent, with refpe& to the quotations made from Mr. Colin 
M‘Laurin’s introduétion to his Treatife of Fluxions, though, we 
are fully perfuaded that great man. was too candid, too. gene; 
rous, and too well acquainted with his. own ftrength, .to. bor- 
row the aid of a gentleman, who, though a man of genius, 
was to him but a pigmy in geometry. 


After fome animadverfions on D’Alembert, whofe name will 
be handed down with glory to pofterity, when the memories of 
half the dabblers in geometry of the age wi!l be forgot, for 
¢oncurring in certain opinions with Bernoulli, in oppofition 
to Sir Ifaac Newton, or rather to Mr. Robins; he proceeds to 
a review of the controverfy betweeh Newton and Leibnitz, 
about the invention of fluxions’; a fubje€&t upon which it is al- 


moft impoffible to throw any new lights, or to add to what 
Newton 
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Newton has fo candidly and ably offered in fupport of his own 
pretenfions. Every fciolift has confulted the Commer cium Epifto- 
licum, and the papers relative to this controverfy in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, which are alene fufficient to vindicate the 
honour of the immortal Newton. We fhall therefore drop the 
fubje&, and conclude the article with the account the. editor has 
given of Mr..Robins’s mathematical treatifes, all of which have 
probably been long fince known-to our geometrical: readers, 
The fpeech we have quoted of Mr. Foikes conveys a fufficient 
idea of the treatife on gunnery, which compofes the firft vo- 
lume. In the preface to this work, Mr. Robins gives an ac- 
count of the progrefs of modern fortification, of the invention 
of gunpowder, and of what had already been effetted’ in 


gunnery. 


The next treatife we meet with, is, « A Difcourfe concern- - 
ing the Nature and Certainty of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Methods of 
Fluxions, and of prime and ultimate Ratios.’ It was publithed 
in the year 1735, to obviate all the objections advanced by 
the author of the Analyft againft Sir Ifaac Newton’s method of 
Fluxions. Dr. Wilfon gives the following fatisfattory account 
of this admirabje little treatife : 


‘ Towards the illuftrating the nature of fluxions, it is there 
at the beginning obferved, that as the fluxion of a lineis the 
velocity or degree of fwiftnefs of a point defcribing in its moti- 

-on that line ; fo the fluxions of furfaces and folids may be ex- 
preffed by the velocities of points defcribing lines, that increafe 
proportionally with thofe quantities. . 


‘ Next the fundamental properties of fluxions are demon- 
{trated after the manner of the ancients in the moft rigid form ; ; 
and it is fhewn how to apply them to the determining the tan- 
gents and areas of curves.’ Then is given a full and clear ac- 
count of the feveral orders of fluxions, or the variations in the 
velocities of increafing and decreafing; and the ule. of fecond 
fluxions is illuftrated in the inveftigating from a new confidéra- 
tion the curvature of curves. As here in demonftrating the 
fluxion of a power Sir aac Newton’s Binomial Theorem is intro- 
duced; fo in the Prefent State of the Republic of Letters for OGo- 
ber 1735, there is publifhed a demonftration of it independent 
on that. theorem. 


‘« After follows a very diftin& relation of § Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
method of prime and ultimate ratios, and how it may be ap- 
plied to ‘the purpofes, for which it had been fhewn, fluxions 
might be ufed ; and there'is given another new way of deter- 
mining the icurvature of ‘curves. Here is fully made out the 


connexion between this method and that of the ancient-geo- 
meters, 
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meters, called exhauftions: fo that it may be of no fmall fer- 
vice to young mathematicians, for their more ready perceiving 
the force of the demonftrations in the Principia. 


* The Jaft part illuftrates Sir Ifaac Newton’s way of computing 
the fluxions of quantities ; concluding with an explanation of 
what he had delivered concerning their Momenta. And this 
particular is itil! farther profecuted in the abovementioned 


journal.’ 


The three next difcourfes that occur in the fecond volume, were 
written in defence of the above explication of fluxions, attacked, 
as it feems, by Philalethes Cantabrigienfis, and publifhed in 
The Prefent State of Letters for the years 1735 and 1736. The 
paper which next occurs, is a demonfiration of the 11th pro- 
pofition of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Treatife of Quadratures, ex- 
tracted from the Philofophical Tranfactions. ‘The next fuc- 
ceeding tract is a criticifm and refutation of Bernoulli’s Dif- 
courfe on the Laws of the Communication of Motion ; and the 
laft tra&, a warm, fevere, and indeed bitter critique on a trea- 
tife entitled Mechanica, on the fyftem of optics by the very 
- ingenious Dr, Smith of Cambridge, and on the difcourfe on 
diftin& and indiftin& vifion, ‘by Dr. Jurin. Thefe criti- 
cifms, we are forry to obferve, bear all the marks of heat, 
paffion, and keen refentment; they difcover, however, a great 
ability and quicknefs of conception in Mr. Robins. 





Art. VI. The Vegetable Syftem.. Or, the Internal StruGure, and 
the Life of Plants, their Parts and Nourifbment explained ; their 
Claffes, Orders, Genera, and Species, afcertained and defcribed ; 
in a Method altogether new. Comprebending an Artificial Index, 
anda Natural Syftem. With Figures of all the Plants; defigned 
and engraved by the Author. The Whole from Nature only. By 
John Hill, M4. D. Vol. 1. Part I. Containing the whole Series 
of Plants with radiated Flowers. Fel. Pr. 2l. 12s.6d. Baldwin. 


6 Bas reader hath feen an account of the firft part of this 

work in the eighth volume of the Critical Review, p. 271, 
where we endeavoured to give a fair eftimate of Dr. Hill’s ta- 
lents, without prejudice againft the man, or partiality for the 
writer. We have been fometimes difgufted at the doétor’s pre- 
tenfions; we haye always paid the’due refpe& to his genius, 
and praifed without referve whatever: was commendable in the 
multiplicity of his publications; » It is with pleafure we obferve 
from his preface, that a gentleman’ who is certainly calculated 
by nature for promoting botany, is raifed by the patronage of 


the earl of Bute, above thofe /sav cares which diftra&t the mind, 
and 
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and divert the attention from the purfuit of knowledge tothe 
means of fubfiftence. We congratulate our author on his be- 
ing reftored to the ufe of natural liberty, and placed in a fitua- 
tion where he may indulge his genius, without fhaping it to the 
will of ‘his employers. 


His future productions, we doubt not, will be fuch as may 
refle& honour on his noble benefa&tor, and prove an induce- 
ment to the great to extend their influence to the ingenious, by 
evincing, that it rather fharpens the wit, and gives fpur to 
ambition, than that it flackens induftry, and produces a habit 
of floth andindolence. Already we can perceive the effeéts of 
the otium cum dignitate on the doétor, whofe publications have 
been lefs numerous within this twelvemonth than at any period 
within our memory; and we heartily with he may be able to 
perfevere in the pious refolution of giving lefs employment to 
us periodical writers. Though the performance under confide- 
ration cannot be faid to fmell of the lamp, and appears to us to 
be little more than a fhort compilation from the author’s former 
botanical works, it is neverthelefs beautified with fuch a variety 
of plates, elegantly engraved, and figures of plants accurately 
defcribed, as evidently point out the munificent hand of 
fome very powerful patronage, and muft neceflarily prove a 
valuable addition to this entertaining branch of natural know- 
ledge. 

The doétor begins.with examining the effects of heat or fire 
on vegetables; and of air, earth, water, and the feafons upon 
vegetation ; he affigns the caufes of the rife and fall of fap ; 
of the fall and permanency of the leaf, which, in our opinion, 
he juftly afcribes to heatand cold. The philofophy contained 
in thefe chapters confifts chiefly of hints and probable affer- 
tions, which the author may one day be induced to extend for 
the fatisfa&tion of cavillers and unbelievers. 


The fecond book treats of the external parts of plants, be- 
ginning with the different characters of roots, ftems, fudcra, 
which the doétor tranilates /upporters, or appendages, leaves with 
the charatters of their outlines, angles, divifions, terminations, 
edges, furfaces, fubftances, compofition, and places, each 
of thefe characters being elucidated with beautiful engravings. 
Next we have delineations of the parts fubfervient to frudtifica~ 
tion, of the receptacles of flowers and fruits, and of the va- 
rieties occafioned in the appearance of the fame plants from 


luxuriant nourifhment, or other accidents. 


The third book affords the greateit entertainment to the 


{fcholar who is not a mere practical botanift. Here the doctor 
examines. 
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examines the different fyftems propofed by botanic writers, in 
order to fhew the neceffity of fome new undertaking in this 
way, a promife of which he makes towards the/ clofe of the 
fubjec&t. The fyftems fpecified are thofe of Czfalpinus, Mor- 
rifon, Ray, Herman, Rivinus, Tournefort, Boerhaave, Mag- 
nol, Linnzus, Royen, Haller, Wachendorfius, and Gleditoch. 
All of thefe are condemned in fome particulars, and we be- 
lieve with good reafon ; but we could with the doétor had been 
more fparing of thofe. fevere refle€tions, which he liberally be- 
ftows on their borrowing from each other without acknowledg- 
ing the obligation, until him/elf had been intirely acquitted of 
this ungrateful plagiarifm. We are certainly obliged to him 
for the concife and diftin& view he hath exhibited of each of 
the preceding fyitems, and his remarks upon them, which have 
all: the appearance of profound knowledge in this ftudy ; but 
we diflike the frequent infinuations of fuperiority thrown out 
under the fhadow of candour. Haller, is our author’s great 
favourite, and Linnzus he feems to eye with the jealoufy of a 
rival, whom he condemns with faint applaufe, as the reader 
will perceive by the mixture of praife and cenfure in the fol- 
Jowing extract. 


‘ Ray, Royen, and Haller, are the only authors that have, 
in {pite of their method, attempted to follow nature : all others 
have pitched upon fome particular part of the fru@ification, as 
the fruit, the number, regularity, or irregularity of the petals; 
fhape of the flower ; or fhape and number of the cup-leaves ; 
or number of the chives and pointals. From one or other of 
thefe they have taken the characters of their claffes: that done, 
the whole vegetable race are diftributed under fome of thofe 
great divifions ; though commonly numbers are put together 
that agree in no one thing, but the arbitrary character of the 


clafs. 


‘ Is it therefore any wonder that thefe methods are as repug- 
nant to nature as to one another? Can we be furprifed at the 
cruel wars every new fyftem produced among botanifts:? Each 
fyftematic looked upon his own method as the rule of nature ; 
and confequently attacked all diftributions that did not coincide 
with his. But in truth every author went on feparate_princi- 
ples; the majority agreeing only in neglecting nature. One 
had therefore no right to cenfure the other, provided he kept 
ftriftly to his own rule. And let me here obferve, that the 
very worft, the moft unnatural of thefe produ@tions, have been 
of great ufe to the ftudy of botany. The father of it had fome 
favourite part of a vegetable he preferred to the reft ; he exa- 


mines this in every light, and gives us a thoufand good obfer- 
vations 
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vations relating to it: others do the faite. Ft is therefore'to 
the united endeavours of thefe contending heroes we owe our 
knowledge of the various organs of plants; their writings have 
ferved for fcaffolds to-Ray, Haller, and®yyen. 


© Whoever excels thefe muft {till begin t¢ mount by the affift- 
ance of thofe that went before him. The fuperior genius of 
Linnaus has, in his Philofop. Bot. in his charaéters, &c. def- 
pifed: thefe helps, and explored untrodden paths : what was 
before him vague and uncertain, he has reduced to order and 
permanency ; and even formed an alphabet, a new language, 
for this delightful fcience ; freed it from a thoufand defects, and 
embellithed it more in a few years, than all the labours of an- 
tiguity had done in many ages. But {till a great deal remains ; 
for Linnzus is arbitrary, and nature is yet neglected. 


* Syftems of plants feem to be neceflary for two diftin® pur- 
pofes ; the one to affiit the memory ; the other to range vege- 
tables, in fuch a manner, that every tribe, divifion, and family, 
may feem to be allied to thofe that precede, as wel] as follow 
it. In this laft diitribution, no arbitrary character of tribes, 
&c. is upon any account to feparate plants naturally connected: 
this fyftem is therefore more adapted to a natural hiftory, than 
to facilitate the difcovery of an unknown plant. 


‘ We have feen, in running over the various methods, that 
they have been reputed good or bad, according as they ap- 
proach nature ; hence the difputes between writers, on botany. 
Whereas, in truth, though fome approach nearer the mark 
than others, no fyftem extant hitherto at all deferves the appel- 
lation of natural. 


« All have had in view the two very different purpofes men- 
tioned above, which appear incompatible with one another ; 
they muft therefore be feparated, and nature feverely followed 
in the latter, though attended with a thoufand difficylties to 
the learner : not but that ways will be found to obviate many 
of them. 

‘ Previous to the natural fyftem, an artificial one muft be - 
formed, merely to affift the memory, and make us certain of 
the plant we examine: for reafon tells us, we muft know a 
thing by fight, before we can pretend to affign it a propes 
place. 


And certainly, fuch a fyftem may be formed for this -pur- 
pofe, as with very little time or trouble, will enable a perfoa 
unacquainted with botany, to find out an unknown plant as 
certainly as he would a word ina dictionary. 


I ¢ This 
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_-* This will fuit alike all the purpofes of beginners ; for, be- 
fide the regular ftudents, there are many people of diftinétion 
pofiefied of great variety of plants, that have neither time nor 
inclination for botani¢2t refearches, and yet wifh to name a 
tree or herb that draws their attention. For thefe, and for 
the fair fex, this index is calculated. It has therefore no title 
to the name of fyftem; let it be called a botanical index or 
digtionary. Here we fix upon arbitrary charaéters for claffes, 
tribes, and divifions; under thefe every genus muft be mar- 
‘fhalled, and, in order to keep the genera facred and entire, 
wherever there are found fpecies in a genus, differing from 
the characters its companions range under, the genus will be 
repeated in fome other clafs, to whofe laws the diffenting fpe- 
cies will fubmit, and that, toties quoties, wherever fuch diffe- 
rence appears. What is faid with regard to clafles, holds alfo 
in the inferior orders ; fo that in this index we fhall find a ge- 
nus, not only repeated in different claffes, but feveral times in 
the fame clafs under different orders. This will be fo far from 
breeding confufion, that it will produce an abfolute certainty of 
the plant fought for: and to make it ftill more eafy, the flower 
of each plant, expreflive of the particular chara¢ter it is ranged 
under; its habit, and its other diftinétive parts, will be en- 
graved. ‘This will be fufficient to anfwer all the views intended 
by this index. Here then all genus’s will be kept intire, tho’ 
in their arrangement, nature will be totally neglected: and with 
regard to the fpecies, the part from whence the fpecific cha- 
racter is drawn, whether it be leaf, flower, habit, &c. will be 
alfo engraved. 


* Thus we have an univerfal dictionary to the vegetable king- 
dom, equally ufeful to the young beginner, and the real he- 
tanift ; for where is the man bleft with a fufficient memory to 
retain the marks of fo many thoufand vegetables. 


‘ Let not fome critic tell us, after this declaration, that we 
break all natural clafles, and feparate near relations; we mean 
to do fo. We mean, in the following work, to have no mercy 
upon any clafs, any order, any fyftem, that {tops a minute our 
purfuit. With the utmoft reverence for nature, we chufe in 
this performance an eafier guide ; and if we attain the end pro- 
pofed, this mere artificial index fhall pave the way toa fyttem 
of another kind; we are bold to fay, a more natural one, than 
has hitherto appeared : and fo indeed it muit be, or we fhould 
fcarcely think it worth our while to give it to our country.’ 


_ The next period is, we muft confefs, to us altogether unin- 
tellisible. * It might be expeéted, perhaps, fays the deétor, 
2 that 
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that the method of Linnzus fhould be affumed as this artificial 
fyftem, or index, of plants ; but we have fhewn its imperfec- 
tions for that fervice. We fhall be infinitely obliged to him 
for the materials with which a new and more determinate arti- 
ficial fyitem may be formed; but more confideration, and fur- 
ther refearches into nature, the only fure guides, fhewus thata 
new fyftem or index of this kind may be eftablifhed; the charac- 
ters of which will at leaft be more familiar than his, if not al- 
fo more determinate.” ‘This fentence may truly be called Vox 
et praterea nihil, a mere flow of words, to which we think it im- 
poffible to annex an idea. The method of Linnzus, it might 
be expected, would be affumed for this artificial fyftem ; but its 
imperfections will not admit of it ; however, the doétor will 
ufe his materials to form a newer and more determinate artificial 
fyftem than this he hath exhibited, which he tells us, alittle above, 
is not founded upon nature; though, fays he, in this place, far- 
ther refearches into nature, declare that a new fyftem or index 
of this kind may be eftablifhed. What is this but contradicting 
in one member of the period what has been afferted in another ; 
deducing the artificial fyftem from nature, and yet affirming 
that it hath no dependence on nature. Befides, we imagined that 
it was a {cientific fyftem the doétor had promifed in the fequel 
of this work, and not an amendment of his artificial fyftem. 
We fhall acknowledge the obligation, if he will condefcend 
to clear up thefe ob{curities. 


After evincing the utility of fuch an index as is here given, by 
-ftating the difficulties which attend the ftudy of botany, we are 
prefented with a table of the charaéters and diftinétions of 
claffes agreeable to the author’s artificial method ; but we can- 
not render it intelligible without tranfcribing the whole, and that 
would exceed our limits. Upon the whole, we could with the 
doéter had revifed certain paflages of this work, that bear marks 
of hafte and inattention ; but poffibly he may not yet have con- 
verged thofe ideas which have fo long been diflipated upon a 
thoufand various objeéts. We muft likewife obferve, that we 
were confiderably difappointed with refpect to the defign of the 
auther: we flattered ourfelves with a complete fyftem of the 
phyfiology of plants; but no fuch matter, there being only half 
a dozen pages at the beginning of the performance applied to 
this purpofe. 


/ 





Art. VIL. Continuation of the Complete Hiftory of England. By 
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T HE hare which the public hath thought proper to aflign 
the author of the Complete Hiltory of England in our » 
periodical labours, is productive of confider.bic embarrafment 
to 
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to the Reviewers. In treating a performance fuppofed to be 
wsitten by a colleague, they are fenfible their .praifes will be 
wrefted into flattery, and their cenfures regarded as baits to 
delude the credulous into an opinion of their integrity. Ma- 
lignity is ever inventive, and dullnefs may be impelled to aciive 
refentment ; the infect to which nature hath defigned a fting, 
will buz and defile with its filthy flime. Opportunity now in- 
vites the legion of fcribblers, condemned by the fentence of cri- 
ticifm to oblivion, to vent that poifon which would burft the 
heart, in empty hiffes ; and we expect to behold fwarms of thofe 
caterpillars preying upon every leaf, until they are reduced to 
their former torpidity by the chilling blaft of contempt. The 
fame gentleman who hath been accufed of damning works 
which he never faw, will now be charged with beftowing 
that felf-applaufe which he never uttered, and the pretender to 
fagacity in ftile will triumph in having traced the hand of the 
hiftorian in the approving critique. Thele*are miftakes upon 
which the Reviewers congratulate themfelves, notwithitanding 
they are confcious they flow from ignorance ; juft as a Flemifh 
painter would rejoice at having his piece fet down by a pert 
connoiffeur for the produétion of the fchools of Rome or Bo- 


logna. 


In writing the hiftory of the prefent times, Dr. Smollett has 
encountered difficulties which will vanifh before a future hifto- 
rian ; but he hath likewife experienced very peculiar advan- 
tages. If he has incurred the refentment of individuals and 
parties, by that manly freedom with which men are chara&e- 
rifed, and meafures defcribed, he hath alfo been warmed with 
that generous flame which can only exift in the breaft of the 
hiftorian who relates prefent tranfaétions. The pencil of ge- 
nius drawing from living nature is neceflarily animated with a 
fire unfelt and unknown to the copyift ; in which light every 
fucceeding remote hiftorian muft be confidered. Our author 
fyinpathizes with the diftrefs, and exults in the-profperity of 
his country, with heart-felt emotions that muft appear counter- 
feit, fhould they be expreffed by a writer of the future age. 
He has watched every turn of fortune, and every change in the 
complexion of party; he hath feen the effeéts, and it feldom 
requires the fpirit of divination to penetrate into the caufes of 
difgrace or triumph, though time may poffibly refle&t fome addi- 
tional light on the fecrets of the cabinet, and the motives ot 
faction. This, we apprehend, is the main objeétion that can 
be urged againft a cotemporary hiftorian ; and fhould it be ad- 
mitted in its full weight, it is more than balanced by the advan- 
tages which we have recited. But that we may mot wafte the 


reader’s time with our own refleétions, we fhall proceed to lay 
before 
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hefore him fpecimens from. our author, which we doubt..no® 
will fufficiently juftify our encomiums. They 


Dr. Smollett refumes the fubje& of his hiftory; with deferib-. 
ing the. ftate of the mation, the parties: that divided the com- 
monwealth in the year 1748, and the general fentiments which 
the people entertained of the pacification of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The mifunderftanding that immediafely enfued between the 
tivo firft perfonages in the kingdom, furnifhes hini with an op- 
portuiity of employing that admirable talent in drawing cha- 
racters, which eminently diftinguithes , the preceding volumes of 
his hiftory. The principal perfonages of the prince of Wales’s 
party, who joined the oppofition in paflidment, are characte- 
tifed in the following mainer : 


« This Gand of auxiliaries was headed By the earl of Et, 
Dr. Lee, and Mr. N t. The firft pofféffed a fpecies of elo 
quence rather plaufible than powerful: he fpoke'with fluency 
and fire: hi§ fpirit was bold and enterprifing, his apprehenfion 
quick, and His repartee fevere.' Dr. Lee was a man of’ exten 
five erudition and irreproachable morals, particularly verfed in 
the civil law, whichshe profeffed, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the conftitution of his country. Mr. N——t was an ora- 
tor of middling abilities, who harangued upon all fudjects i in- 
difcriminately, and fupplied with confidence what he wanted ia 
capacity: he had. been at fome pains toftudy the bufinefs, of 
the houte, as well as to underftahd the machine of govern~ 
ment } and was tolerably well heard, as-he generally fpoke 
with an appearance of good humour, and hazarded every whim- 
fical ided as it rofe in his imagination: But lord Bolingbroke is 
faid to have been the chief {pring which, in fecret, a€tuated the 
deliberations of the prince’s court. ° That nobleman, een 
ingly fequeftered from the tumults of a’ public life, refided in 
the neighbourhood of ‘London, at Batterfea, where he was vi- 
fited like a faipted fhrine’ by all’the diftinguithed votaries of wit, 
eloquence, and‘ political ambition.» There he was cultivated 
and-admired for the elegance of his,,:manners, and the charms 
of his converfation, The prince’s curiofity was firft captivated 
by his character, and his eiteem was afterwards fecured by the 
irrefiftible addrefs of. that extraordinary perfonage, who con- 
tinued ina regular progreffion to infinyate himfelf ftill farther 
and farther into the good graces of his;royal patron. , How far 
the condué of his royal highnefs was influenced by the private 
advice of this nobleman, we fhall not. pretend to determine : d 
but, certain it is, the friends of the minifiry propagated a re- 
port, that he was. the digtator of.thofe meafures which the 
prince adopted ; and that, under the {pecious pretext of attacl}~ 
ment to the heir-apparent of the. ¢rown, he concealed his real 
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aim, which was to perpetuate the breach in the royal family: 
Whatever his fentiments’ and motives might have betn, this 
was no other than a revival of the old minifterial clamour, im- 
porting, that a man cannot be well affected to the king, if he: 
pretends to cenfure any meafure of the adminiftration.’ 


On the minifterial fide he ranks Mr. Pitt and Mr. M 





who then executed the office of folicitor-general. The charac- 
ter of the former was before delineated; and we now fee the 
latter painted with that claffical ftrength and elegance, which 
would be admired in the fineft writers of antiquity. ‘ This 
gentleman, the fon of a noble family in North Britain, had 
raifed himfelf to great eminence at the bar, by the moft keen 
intuitive fpirit of apprehenfion, that feemed to feize every ob- 
je&t at firft glance, an innate fagacity that faved the trouble of 
intenfe application, and an irrefiftible ftream of eloquence, that 
flowed pure and claflical, itrong and copious, reflecting, in the 
moft confpicuous point of viesy, the fubjeéts over which it roll- 
ed, and {weeping before it all the flime of formal wana 
and all the intangling weeds of chicanery,’ 


Our author appears to have inlifted himfelf under neither 
party. He fpeaks of Mr. Pelham, who at that time direéted 
the helm of government, as a minifter of i integrity, candour, 
and public fpirit, but educated on erroneous principles, and in 
fome meafure forced to profecute a fatal fyftem, which def- 
cended to him by inheritance. His refle€tions on the parlia- 
mentary debates evince his impartiality. 


‘If we coolly confider thofe arguments (fays our author) 
which have been bandied about, and retorted with fuch eager- 
nefs and acrimony in. the houfe of commons, and divelt them 
of thofe paflionate tropes and declamatory metaphors which 
the fpirit of oppofition alone had produced, we {hall find very 
little left for the fubjeét of, difpute, and fometimes. be puzzled 
to difcover any material fource of difagreement.’ 


The points which chiefly employed the ‘eloquence of the 
‘contending parties, were the conditions of the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the reduction of public intereft, the fupplies to be 
‘raifed for the fervices of the year, and certain regulations which 
the miniftry wanted to eftablifh in two bills, relating to the 
“fea and land fervice, which were violently oppofed as infractions 
on liberty. We fhall omit thefe as topics incapable of hifto- 
rical embellifhment, though they are related with the utmoft 
perfpicuity, and elucidated by judicious refleétions, to quote a 
paffage which, in our opinion, redounds equally to the honour 
of the author’s good fenfe, and defcriptive eloquence. Speak- 
ing of the molt remarkable natural phenomena of = year 
) 1750, 
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1750, he obferves, ¢ that February was uthered in by terrible 
peals of thunder, flathes of lightning, and fuch a tempeft ‘of 
wind, hail, and rain, as overwhelmed with fear and conifterna- 
tion the inhabitants of, Briftol, where it chiefly raged. 


* On the eighth day of the fame month, between the hours 
of twelve and one in the afternoon, the people of London 
were ftill more dreadfully alarmed by the fhock of an earth- 
quake, which fhook all the houfes with fuch violence, that the 
furniture rocked on the floors, the pewter and porcelain ratthed 
on the fhelves, the chamber-bells rung, and the whole of this 
commotion was attended with a clap or noife refembling that 
produced by the fall of a heavy bureau. The fhock extended 
through the cities of London and Weftminfter, and was felt on 
both fides of the river Thames, from Greenwich to the weft- 
ward of London; but not perceptible at any confiderable dif- 


tance. 

‘On the very fame day of the next month, between five 
and fix o’clock in the morning, the inhabitants of the metro 
polis were again affrighted by a fecond fhock more violent than 
the firft, and abundantly more alarming, as it waked the greater 
part of the people from their repofe. It was preceded by a 
fucceffion of thick low flafhes of lightning, and a rumbling 
noife, like that of a’/heavy carriage rolling over a hollow pave- 
ment. The fhock itfelf confifted of repeated vibrations, which 
lafted fome feconds, and violently fhook every houfe from top 
to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the fhelves clattered, the 
fmall bells rung, and in fome places public clocks were heard 
to ftrike. Many perfons, roufed by this terrible vifitatign, 
ftarted naked from their beds; and ran to their doors and 
windows in diftraétion ; yet no life was loft, and no houfe over- 
thrown by this concuffion, though it was fo dreadful as to 
threaten an immediate diffolution of the globe. The circum- 
itance, however, did not fail to make adeep impreffion upon 
ignorant, weak, and fuperftitious minds, which were the more 
affeéted by the confideration that the two fhocks were periodi- 
cal; that the fecond, which happened exaétly one month after 
the firft, had been the more violent; and that the next en- 
creafing in proportion, might be attended with the moft cifmal 
confequences. This general notion was confirmed, and indeed 
propagated among ail ranks of people, by the admonitions o 
a fanatic foldier, who publicly preached up repentance, and 
boldly prophefied that the next fhock would happen on the 
fame day of April, and totally deftroy the cities of London and 
Weltminter. Confidering the infe€tious nature of fear and fu- 
pertine' and the emphatic manner in which the imagination 


ad been prepared and prepofictfed, it is no wonder that the 
X 2 efafions 
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effufions of this illiterate enthufiaft fhould have contributed fa 
a great meafure to augment the general terror. The churches 
were crowded with penitent finners: the fons of riot and pro- 
fligacy were overawed into fobriety and decorum. ‘The ftreet$ 
no longer refounded with execrations, or the noife of brutal 
licentiofnefs ; and the hand of charity was liberally opened. 
Thofe whom fortune had enabled to retire from the devoted 
city, fled to the country with hurry and precipitation, info» 
much that the highways were encumbered with horfes and car- 
riages. Many who had, in the beginning, combated thefe 
groundlefs fears with the weapons of reafon and ridicule, be- 
gan infenfibly to imbibe the contagion, and felt their hearts 
fail, in proportion as the hour of probation approached: even 
fcience and philofophy were not proof againft the unaccounta- 
ble effeéts of this communication. In after ages it will hardly 
be believed, that on the evening of the eighth day of April the 
open fields, that fkirt the metropolis, were filled with an in- 
credible number of people, affembled in chairs, in chaifes, and 
coaches, as well as on foot, who waited in the moft fearful 
fufpenfe, until morning and the return of day difproved the 
truth of the dreaded prophecy. Then their fears vanifhed : 
they returned to their refpe€tive habitations in a tranfport of 
joy: they were foon reconciled to their abandoned vices, which 
they feemed to refume with redoubled affection, and once more 
bad defiance to the vengeance of heaven.’ 


Every Briton muft fee with pleafure the virtues of their young 
monarch delineated in the character of his royal father. 


‘ Inthe midft of thefe deliberations the kingdom was alarmed 
with an event which overwhelmed the’ people with grief and 
confternation. His royal highnefs the prince of Wales, in con- 
fequence.of a cold caught in his garden at Kew, was feized 
with a pleuretic diforder; and, afier a fhort illnefs, expired on 
the twentieth day of March, to the unfpeakable affliction of his 
royal confort, and the unfeigned forrow of all who wifhed welt 
to their country. This excellent prince, who now died in the 
forty-fifth vear of his age, was poffleffed of every amiable qua- 
lity which could engage the affection of the people: a tender 
and obliging hufband, a fond parent, a kind mafter, liberal, 
generous, candid, and humane; a munificent patron of the 
arts, an unwearied friend to merit ; well difpofed to affert the 
rights of mankind in general, and warmly attached to the in- 
tereft of Great Britain. The nation could not but be afflifted 
at feeing a prince of fuch expectations ravifhed from their hopes; 
and their grief was the better founded, as the king had already 
attained to an advanced age, and the heir-apparent Georges 
now prince of Wales, was a minor.’ 


The 
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The reader will obferve, that this part of the hiftory was 
written previous to the acceffion of his prefent majefty. 


The enfuing sketch of national morals in the year 1751, is 
extremely pi€turefque and animated. 


‘ The interior economy of Great-Britain produced, within 
the circle of this year, nothing elfe worthy of hiftorical regard, 
except a feries of enormous crimes, arifing from the profligacy 
of individuals, which reflected difgrace upon the morals and the 
polity of the nation. Rapine and robbery had domineered 
without intermiflion ever fince the return of peace, which was 
attended with a reduction of the army and navy: but now 
crimes of a deeper dye feemed to lift up their heads, in con- 
tempt of law and humanity, An indulgent parent was poi- 
foned by his only daughter, on whom, befides other marks of 
tendernefs and paternal affection, he had beftowed a liberal 
education, which greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude. 
Another young woman was concerned in the affaffination of 
her own uncle, who had been her conftant benefactor and 
fole guardian. A poor old woman, having, from the ignorance 
and fuperftition of her neighbours, incurred the fulpicion of for- 
cery and witchcraf: was murdered in Hertfordfhire by the popu- 
lace, with all the wantonnefs of barbarity. Rape and mur- 
der were perpetrated upon an unfortunate woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and an innocent man fuffered death for 
this complicated outrage, while the real criminals affifted at his 
execution, heard him appeal to heaven for his innocence, and, 
in the character of friends, embraced him, while he ftood on 
the brink of eternity. Every day almoft produced freth in- 
{tances of perjury, forgery, fraud, and circumvention; and 
the kingdom exhibited a moft amazing jumble of virtue and 
vice, honour and infamy, compaflion and obduracy, fentiment 


and brutality.’ 


With thefe and other fpirited ftrokes hath our author en- 
livened a narrative of domeftic occurrences, where all the 
powers of imagination were required to keep the attention awake, 


The doétor hath fo artfully interwoven his reflections with the 
texture of his narrative, that it is dificult to exhibit fair {peci- 
mens of his talents in this difputed branch of an hillorian’s 
province. Having recited the principal arguments alledged for 
and againft the bill brought into parliament, for the naturalj- 
vation of perfons profeiling the Jewith religion, the doctor 
adds: ‘ The truth is, the naturalization might have entreafed 
the wealth, and extended the commerce of Great Britain, had 
it been agreeable to the people; and as the naturalized Jews 
would ftill have been excluded from ajl civil and military offices, 
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as well as from other privileges enjoyed by their Chriftian bre- 
thren, in all probability, they would have gradually forfaken 
their own unprofitable and obftinate infidelity, opened their eyes 
to the fhining truths of the gofpel, and joined their fellow- 
fubje&ts in embracing the doétrines of Chriftianity. But no 
miniftry ought to risk an experiment, how plaufible foever it 
may be, if they find it, as this was, an object of the people’s 
unconquerable averfion. What rendered this unpopular mea- 
fure the more impotitic, was the unfeafonable juncture at which 
it was carrjed into execution ; that is, at the eve of a general 
election for anew parliament ; when a miniiter ought carefully 
to avoid every {tep which may give umbrage to the body of the 
peop'e. The ear! of Eg——t, who argued againft the bill with 
equal power and vivacity, in defcribing the effect it might have 
upon that occafion, ** | am amazed, (faid he) that this con-~ 
fideration makes no impreffion.—When that day, which is not 
far off, fhal! arrive, I fha!l not fear to fet my foot upon any 
ground of ele&ion in the kingdom, in oppofition to any one 
man among you, or any new Chriftian who has voted or ap- 
peared in favour of this naturalization.’ 


As the doétor’s account of the law to prevent the folemniza- 
tion of clandetiine marriages, commonly known by the name oi 
the Marriage A@, is exceedingly fpirited, and mafterly, we hall! 
beg leave to quote a few paflages, to convey an explicit idea to 
our readers of the reafons upon which it was founded. ‘ The 
practice of folemnizing clandettine marriages, fo prejudicial to 
the peace of families, and fo often productive of mifery to the 
parties themfelves thus united, was anevil, our author obferves, 
that prevailed to fuch a degree, as claimed the attention of the 
legiflature. The fons and daughters of great and opulent fa- 
milies, before they had acquired knowledge and experience, or 
attained to the years of difcretion, were every day feduced in 
their affections, and inveigled into matches big with infamy and 
ruin ; and thefe were greatly facilitated by the opportunities 
that occurred of being united inftantaneoufly by the ceremony 
of marriage, in the firft tranfport of paffion, before the def- 
tined victim had time to cool or deliberate on the fubje&t. For 
this pernicious purpofe there was a band of profligate mif- 
creants, the refufe of the clergy, dead to every fentiment of vir- 
tue, abandoned to all fenfe of decency and decorum, for the 
moft part prifoners for debt or delinquency, and indeed the very 
outcafts of human fociety, who hovered about the verge of the 
Fleet-prifon to intercept cuftomers, plying like porters -for em- 
ployment, and performed the ceremony of marriage without 
licence or queftion, in cellars, garrets, or alehoufes, to the 


fcandal of religion, and the difgrace of that order which they 
| pra- 
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profeffed. The eafe with which this ecclefiaftical fanétion was 
obtained, and the vicious difpofition of thofe wretches, open'to 
the practices of fraud and corruption, were produative of po- 
lygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, proftitution, and every 
curfe that could imbitter the married ftate. 


¢ A remarkable cafe of this nature having fallen under the 
cognizance of the peers, in an appeal from an inferior tribunal, 
that houfe ordered the judges to prepare a new bill for pre- 
venting fuch abufes; and one was accordingly framed, under 
the aufpices of lord H——, at that time lord high chancellor 
of England.’ 


' After relating the particulars of the bill, he thus proceeds to 
enumerate the arguments urged by the opponents to the mini- 
ftry. ‘ The principal objections imported, that fuch reftric- 
tions on marriage would damp the fpirit of love and propaga- 
tion ; promote mercenary matches, to the ruin of domettic 
happinefs, as well as to the prejudice of polterity and popula- 
tion ; impede the circulation of property, by preferving the 
wealth of the kingdom among a kind of ariftocracy of opulent 
families, who would always intermarry within their own pale ; 
fubje& the poor to many inconveniences, and extraordinary ex- 
pence, from the nature of the forms to be obferved; and throw 
an additional power into the hands of the chancellor, They 
affirmed, that no human power had a right to diffolve a vow 
folemnly made in the fight of heaven : and that, in proportion 
as the bill prevented clandeftine marriages, it would encourage 
fornication and debauchery, inafmuch as the parties reftrained 
from indulging their mutual paffions in an honourable manner, 
would be tempted to gratify them by ftealth, at the hazard of 
their reputation. In a word, they forefaw a great number of 
evils in the train of this bill, which have not yet been realized, 
On the other fide, its advocates endeavoured to refute thefe ar- 
guments, and fome of them fpoke with great ftrength and pre- 
cifion. The bill underwent a great number of alterations and 
amendments, which were not effeéted without violent conteft 
and altercation. At length, however, it was floated through 
both houfes on the tide of a great majority, and fteered into the 
fafe harbour of royal approbation. 


‘ Certain it is, the abufe of clandeftine marriage might have 
been removed upon much eafier terms than thofe impofed upon 
the fubjeé& by this bill, which, after all; hath been found ‘in- 
effectual, as it may be eafily eluded by a fhort voyage to the 
continent, or a moderate journey to North Britain, where the 
indiffoluble knot may be tied without fcruple or interruption.’ 
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With refpe& to the origin of the prefent war, and the dif- 
putes between France and Engiand, relating to the boundaries 
of Acadig, no writer upon that fubje& hath exhibited fo clear 
and fatisfactory a detail as our author, who, we imagine, hath 
been furnifhed with fome extraordinary materials, till now un- 

ublifhed. The narrative exhibited of ‘our firft difgraces in ~ 
North America, the faétious difcordant ftate of the colonies, the 
firft naval holtilities, the kind of irregular war carried on pre- 
vious to a declaration, the mutual recriminations of the par- 
ties, the firft defign of forming alliances on the continent, and 
all the arts which the court of Berlin pradifed to entangle us in 
fata] treaties, which have fince coft Great Britain fo many mil- 
ions of treafure, befides the flaughter of thoufands of her chil- 
dren, ig equally fpirited and impartial. 

Dog&tor Smollett will excufe us fhould we obferve, that from 
his account of Byng’s conduét in the engagement off Minorca, 
we think that admiral juftly merited the punifhment which his 
gountry loudly demanded, though the doftor regards him as a 
foape-goat. 

* At day-light the enemy could not be defcried ; but two tar- 
tanes appearing clofe to the rear of the Englith fquadron, they 
were immediately chaced by fignal. One efcaped; and the 
ether being taken, was found to have on board two French 
captains, two lieutenants, and about one hundred private fol- 
diers, part of fix hundred who had been fent out in tartanes the 
preceding day, to reinforce the enemy’s fquadron. This foon 
re-appearing, the line of battle was formed on each fide 5 and 
about two o’clock admiral Byng threw out a fignal to bear away 
two points from the wind, and engage, At this time his dil- 
tance from the enemy was fo great, that rear-admiral Weft per- 
ceiving it impoffible to comply with both orders, bore away with 
his divifion feven points from the wind, and, clofing down upon 
the enemy, attacked them with fuch impetuofity, that the fhips 
which oppofed him were in a little time driven out of the line. 
Had he been properly fuftained by the van, in all probability 
the Britifh fleet woulc have obtained a complete viétory: but 
the other divifion did not bear down, and the enemy’s centre 
keeping their ttation, rear-admiral Weft could not purfue his 
advantage without running the rifque of feeing his commupi- 
cation with the reft of the line intirely cut off. 


‘ In the beginning of the action the Intrepid, in Mr. Byng’s 
givifion, was fo difabled in her rigging, that fhe could not be 
ynanaged, and drove on the fhip that was next in pofition: 4 
circumftance which obliged feveral others to throw all a-ba¢k, 

in — to avoid confufion, and for fome time retarded the ac- 
tion, ¢ Certain itis, that Mr. Byng, though accommodated with 
| a noble 
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g noble fhip of ninety guns, made little or no ufe of his artile ’ 
lery ; but kept aloof, either from an overftrained obfervance 
of difcipline, or timidity. When his captain exhorted /him to. 
bear down upon the enemy, he very coolly replied, that he 
would avoid the error of admiral Matthews, who, in his en- 
gagement with the French and Spanifh fquadrons off Toulon, 
during the preceding war, had broke the line by his own. pre+ 
cipitation, and expofed himfelf fingly to a fire that he could 
not fuftain. Mr. Byng, on the contrary, was determined againft 
ating, except with the line intire; and, on pretence of re@j- 
fying the. diforder which had happened among fome of the 
fhips, hefitated fo long, and kept at fuch a wary diftance, that 
he was never properly engaged, though he received fome few 
fhots in his hull. Mr. de la Galiffoniere feemed equally averfe 
to the continuance of the bi.ttle: part of his fquadron had 
been fairly obliged to quit the line ; and tho’ he was rather fu- 
perior to the Englifh in number of men and weight of metal, 
he did not chufe to abide the confequence of a clofer fight with 
an enemy fo expert in naval operations: he therefore took ad- 
vantage of Mr. Byng’s hefitation, and edged away with an eaf 

fail to join his van, which had been difcomfited. The Englifh 
admiral gave chace ; but the French fhips being clean, he 
could not come up and clofe them again, fo they retired at their 
leifure. ‘Then he put his fquadron on the other tack, in order 
to keep the wind of the enemy ; and next morning they were 
altogether out of fight,’ 


A little after the hiftorian relates: ‘ Mr. Byng’s letter to the 
admiralty, containing a detail of this ation, is faidto have ar- 
rived fome days before it was made public ; and when it ap- 
peared was curtailed of divers expreffions and whole paragraphs, 
which either tended to his own juftification, or implied a cen- 
fure on the conduét of his fuperiors. Whatever ufe might have 
been made of this letter while it remained a fecret tothe pub- 
lic, we fhall not pretend to explain: but fure itis, that on the 
fixteenth day of June, Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saun- 
ders failed from Spithead to Gibraltar, to fuperfede the admi- 
rals Byng and Weft, in their commands of the Mediterranean 
fquadron ; and Mr. Byng’s letter was not publithed till the 
twenty-fixth day of the fame month, when it produced all the 
effect which that gentleman’s bittereft enemies could have de- 
fired. The populace took fire like a train of the moft hafty 
combuitibles, and broke out in fuch a clamour of rage and in- 
dignation againft the devoted admiral, as could not have been 
exceeded, if he had loft the whole navy of England, and left 
the coafts of the kingdom naked to inyafign, This animofity 


was 
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was carefully fomented and maintained by artful emiffaries, who 
shingled with all public affemblies, from the drawing-room at 
St. James’s to the mob at Charing-crofs. They expatiated 
upon the infolence, the folly, the cowardice, and mifcondu& 
of the unhappy admiral. They even prefumed to make their 
fovereign in fome meafure an inftrument of their calumny, by 
fuggefting that his majefty had prognofticated Byng’s mifbeha- 
viour from the contents of his firft letter dated at Gibraltar. 
They ridiculed and refuted the reafons he had given for return- 
ing to that fortrefs, after his fcandalous rencounter with the 
French fquadron; and, in order to exafperate them to the moft 
implacable refentment, they exaggerated the terrible confe- 
quences of lofing Minorca, which mutt now be fubdued through 
his treachery, or want of refolution. In a word, he was devoted 
as the fcape-goat of the m y, to whofe fupine negligence, 
ignorance, and mifcondué, the lofs of that important fortrefs 
was undoubtedly owing. Byng's mifarriage was thrown out 
like a barrel to the whale, in order to engage the attention of 
the people, that it might not be attrafted by the real caufe of 
the national misfortune. In order) to keep up the flame which 
had been kindled againft the admiral, recourfe. was had to 
the loweft artifices. Agents were employed to vilify his per- 
fon in all public places of vulgar refort ; and mobs were hired 
at different parts of the capital to hang and burn him in 
effigy.’ 


We muft confefs we think the miniftry lefs guilty upon this 
occafion than they are generally reputed. The garrifon in Mi- 
norca appears, from the defence they made, to have been fuffi- 
cient for the prefervation of the ifland, had the admiral dif- 
charged his duty ; and the adminiftration had the utmoft reafon 
to be incenfed againft an officer, whofe mifcondu& drew upon their 
meafures fuch a load of calumny and popular clamour. Self- 
defence required they fhould divert the torrent; and if we fhould 
admit they were not altogether guiltlefs, yet this by no means 
extenuates the crime of Byng, who is demonftrated, by experi- 
ment, to have had a force adequate to all the purpofes of the 
expedition. Our author himfelf acknowledges, that had ad- 
miral Weit’s divifion been fupported by the van, a complete 
vidtory muft have enfued ; in confequence of which the fiege 
would not only have been raifed, but the befiegers reduced to 
the utmoft neceffity of furrendering prifoners at difcretion, for 
want of fubfiftence. It is poffible the miniftry might have 
other motives than national honour in the perfecution of this 
unfortunate gentleman ; but, according to the hiftorian’s rela- 
tion, we cannot think but his fate was merited. .The follow- 
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ing refle&tion, however, upon his trial and execution, bicathes 
the true fpirit of candour, good fenfe, and public fpirit. 


‘ Notwithftanding all that has been faid in his favour: not- 
withftanding the infamous arts that were pradtifed to keep up 
the cry againft him; notwithftanding this folemn appeal to hea- 
ven in his laft moments, and eyen felf-convi@ion of innocence, 
the charaéter of admiral Byng, in point of perfonal courage, 
will ftill with many people remain problematical. They will 
{till be of opinion, that if the fpirit of a Britith acimiral had been 
properly exerted, the French fleet would have been defeated, 
and Minorca relieved. A man’s opinion of danger varies at 
different times, in confequence of an irregular tide of animal 
fpirits, and he is aftuated by confiderations which he dares not 


avow. 


‘ After an officer, thus influenced, has hefitated or kept aloof 
in the hour of trial, the mind, eager for its own juftification, 
aflembles, with furprifing induftry, every favourable circum- 
ftance of excufe, and broods over them with parental partiali- 
ty, until it becomes not only fatisfied, but even enamoured of 
their beauty and complexion ; like a doating mother, blind to 
the deformity of her own offspring. Whatever Mr. Byng’s in- 
ternal feclings might have been ; whatever confequences might 
have attended his behaviour on that occafion ; as the tribunal 
before which he was tried acquitted him exprefly of cowardice 
and treachery, he was, without all doubt, a proper obje& for 
royal clemency, and fo impartial pofterity will judge him, after 
all thofe dijhonourable motives of fa&lion and of fear, by which 
his fate was influenced, fhall be loft in oblivion, or remem- 
bered with difdain. The people of Great Britain, naturally 
fierce, impatient, and clamorous, have been too much indulg- 
ed, upon every petty mifcarriage, with trials, courts-martial, 
and difmiffions, which tend only to render their military com- 
manders rafh and precipitate, the populace more licentious and 
intratable, and to difgrace the national character in the opi- 
nion of mankind." 

We fhall conclude this article with remarking, that almoft 
all the arguments advanced in a late pamphlet againft our 
continental conneétions, and, particularly, the alliance with 
his Pruffian majefty, may be found difperfed in this volume, 
which was publifhed in detached numbers long before the ap- 


pearance of that performance. 
[The Subje& will be refumed in our next Number.] 
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R. Glover’s poetical reputation is fo well eftablifhed by 

his Leonidas, a work, which notwithftanding hath ne- 
ver met with that admiration it deferves, that the publie, be- 
fore the publication of the Medea, were prepared to expect 
every thing that a fine imagination, excellent judgment, and 
fublime genius could produce; and in this we have the plea- 
fure to aflure them they will not be difappointed. The Me- 
dea is a piece of great intrinfic merit, abounding in fine fenti- 
ments, and elegant diction, adorned with true claffical purity, 
and carried on throughout with equal {pirit and vigour ; though 
at the fame time, to thofe who are unacquainted with the an-~ 
tient theatre, it will appear greatly deficient in many of thofe 
points which conftitute the fancied merit of modern tragedy. 
“he plot is extremely fimple; the incidents few, but intereft- 
ing, atid well-conduéted ; the characters well marked and 


fupported. 

The ftory of Medea is fo well known to readers of any tafte 
or learning, (and to fuch only this tragedy will give pleafure) 
that it would be needlefs to repeat it. We fhall therefore pro- 
ceed to an account of the manner in which it is treated by Mr, 
Glover, who has taken the liberty to vary from Euripides and 
Seneca, in his plan, to avoid many errors and abfurdities which 
they were guilty of, and to introduce many beauties which are 
not to be met with in thofe writers. ‘The dramatis perfonz 
are, Jafon, /Efon, his father; Creon, tyrant of Corinth ; Me- 
dea; Theano, prieftefs of Juno; Lycander, her brother; and 
Hecate, an infernal goddefs ; with Colchians, Phzacians, Thef- 
falians, and Corinthians. ‘The fcene is the citadel of Corinth, 
between a grove facred to Juno, and the royal palace, with a 


diftant profped& of the fea. 


A& I. opens with a fhort fcene between Lycander and his 
fifter Theano, who, agreeable to her charater of a prieftets, 
informs him that fhe had feen in a vifion fome itrangers, who 
would foon land on that coaft, and whom Juno had enjoined 
her to protect, Whilft they are talking, fome Colchians enter, 
who inform her that they are attendants on Medea, who is juft 
arrived from Iolcos. ‘Theano grants them her protection, and 
they retire, when Creon enters, and expreffes his indignation 
againft Medea, forbidding the prieftefs to favour or protect her. 
The tyrant talks profanely and impiowfly, and_Theang rebukes 
him with a dignity fuitable to her fun@ion. Creon then is en- 
raged with Lycander for not giving him notice of Medea’s arri- 
val. To them enters fon, Jafon’s father, who comes to in- 


treat Creon’s aid againit the Thracians, who had driven him 
: out 
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out of his kingdom. Creon grants him his requeft. , 
then converfe together concerning Jafon, and Creon fends Ly= 
cander with ftri€t orders to prevent a meeting between Jafow 
and Medea. Creon and fon tetiring, Medea, with her two 
children enters, accompanied by Colchians and Phzacians. She 
tages and complains of the inconftancy of fafon, who had lefe 
her, and was jaft on the point of being married to Creufa, the 
daughter of Creon. The chorus, after the manner of the an- 
tients, endeavour to comfort her by mufic and fongs, whick 
conclude the aé&. 


A& II. opens with a fcene hetween Jafon and Theano, who 
informs him of the arrival of Medea, and points her out to 
him walking in a grove at fome diftance from them. At fight 
of her, he repents his refolution to marry Creufa, and refolves, 
if poffible, to be reconciled to Medea. To them enters Ly- 
cander, who acquaints Jafon that his father AZfon is in Co- 
rinth; and as they are converfing, Aifon arrives. The father 
advifes his fon to marry Creufa; the fon thinks of nothing but 
Medea, who now herfelf approaches and joins them. Here fol- 
lows a tender and pathetic fcene between the two lovers: Jafon 
intreats her to forgive his infidelity, and promifes conftancy 
for the future; but Medea fpurns him from her with indigna- 
tion, arid leaves him. “fon then endeavours to perfuade Jafon 
to forget and defpife her. They go out together to Creon. 
The Colchians and Phzacians, who compofe the chorus, ’finifh 
the act, as before, with a fong. 


A& III. begins with a converfation between Theano and 
a Colchian, concerning Medea and her children, who foon 
enter. Medea delivers up her children to, the protection of 
Theano. Creon comes to them, and, apprehenfive as he had 
reafon to be, that the prefence of Medea might put ‘a’ {top to 
his daughter’s marriage with Jafon, he commands, her. imme- 
diately to quit Corinth. The fcene between them is warm and 
fpirited. Medea at laft thinks it prudent to diffenrble, and pe- 
titions Creon to grant her only three hours ftay longer’ at Co-+ 
rinth, which we fhall find fhe had réfolved to make the’ beft 
ufe of; for immediately on Creon’s conceflion and departure, 
fhe proceeds to her incantations, calls up Hecate from the 
fhades, and interrogates her concerning her future fate, which 
the infernal goddef¥ reveals, though in obfcure terms, only ine 
forming her thaf what ftie loves fhall perith by her rage.~ This 
is intirely in charaéter, and withal leaves the fpectator in doubt 
with regard to Medea’s future conduct. . Fhe forcerefs,.over- 
come at length with rage and defpair, falls on the ground ; 
but being railed by her followers, is conduéted to a fequeltered 


grove. The chorus end the a4, asin the two firft, with a fong. 
A& 
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A& IV. Medea having fent a Colchian to fetch Jafon te 
her, the a&t opens with a fhort fcene between them; after 
which Medea’s children come in, and endeavour to perfuade 
their father to return to her. He confents, but unwillingly. 

afon and Medea being once more met together, Medea, who 
before had behaved with fo much pride, becomes meek and 
humble, kneels to Jafon, and implores his pity and his love, 
Jafon is moved at her behaviour, but acquaints her that it is 
now too late, for Creufa is his wife. Medea, immediately on 
hearing this dreadful news, lofes her fenfes ; Lycander arrives 
with a meffage from the tyrant to fend her away, and is foon 
followed by Creon himfelf, who is alarmed at finding Jafon 
with her. Some altercation enfues between him and Jafon, and 
they part extremely incenfed at each other. Medea being re- 
tired to the temple, Jafon and Lycander converfe together, 
and propofe leaving Corinth. The a& ends with a fong of the 


chorus. 


A& V. opens with a fcene between the Colchians and Theano, 
who coming from the temple, informs them that Medea, in her 
madnefs, had killed her children. fon and Theano then re- 
pair to the palace of Creon. Medea enters; her madnefs and 
forrow for the lofs of her children are finely painted. In the 
heighth of her phrenzy fhe faints, and finks into the lap of a 
Phzacian, but foon after recovers her reafon, and enquires 
moft tenderly after her children ; then, confcious of her crime, 
falls again into defpair. Jafon comes in to her, is fhocked at 
the news of his children’s death, who he at firft imagines were 
flain by Creon, but is informed by Medea that it was her own 
a&. She draws a poniard, and attempts to deftroy herfelf, but 
is with-held by a vuice from the temple crying out, 


‘ Hold, offspring of the fun, arife, repair 
To Juno’s fhrine.’ 


She obeys, and retires to the temple. Lycander enters to 
Jafon, and acquaints him that every thing is ready for their de- 
parture, but that the women of Corinth were rufhing to the 
palace with lighted torches, and demoniac fury, which, in all 
probability, would be fatal to Creon. The ftage is darkened, 
and thunder and lightning enfue; after which Theano enters, 
as flying to the temple; the Corinthians enter, after having 
flain Creon. ‘The priciiefs then advances, and fays, 


‘ Ye fons of Corinth, 
Old men of Colchis and Theffalians, hear. 
At length the gods reftrain their vengeful rod. 


The dreadful {cene is clos’d. Jolchian prince, 
Thou 
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Thou from etes’ daughter art disjoin’d.. 

Look, where the goddefs through th? aerial champaign 
Sends in a chariot drawn by winged dragons 

That all-tranfcending woman into climes 

Remote, but whither is from thee concealed” 


Upon which Jafon offers to fall upon his fword, but is pre- 
vented by the prieftefs, who exhorts him to patience, ‘and tells 
him, he has a father’s kingdom to redeem, and defires him to 
take care of the followers of the unfortunate Medea, and to 
reftore them fafe to their homes. With this fpeech the> tragedy 
ends. vd ¥ 

Our readers, by the little fketch we have here given, will be 
able to form fome idea of the external form of this beautiful 
ftruéture. We fhall now prefent them with an imperfeé view 
of fome of the interior beauties of it, by pointing out a few 
of the moft ftriking paflages in this excellent drama. 


In the very firft fcene, we have a convincing proof-of the 
author’s perfect knowledge of character, when, to prepare the 
audience for the arrival of Medea, the pri¢ftefs fays, 


‘ Imperial Juno in an ‘awful vifion 
This morn prefented to my wondring fight 
The fhapes of. ftrangers by diftrefs purfu’d ; 
Whom to the refuge of this holy place 
I muft receive obedient to her charge.’ 


Zfon’s defcription of Medea is noble : 


‘ Too well diftinguith’d by her ftately port; 
And elévafion o’er that weeping train, 
She tow’rs, a genuine offspring of the gods ; 
Rage in: her brow, and anguifh in her eye, 
Denounce the growing tempeft in her mind.’ 


Medea’s paffionate exclamation againit her faithlefs lover, is 
highly agreeable to her charaéter, and drawn from nature. 


* Oh! I gave him all ; 
To him my virgin bofom I refign’d, 
For him the regal manfion of my father, 
The low’d companions of ‘my youth deferted; 
From foul defeat, from fhame, from death [ faved him: 
What more could woman ?—Yet he weds another. 
Me he abandons, and.thefe helplefs infants 
Forlorn, unfhelter’d in a foreign clime, © 
To ev’ry outrage, ev’ry want expos’d. 

Blaft 
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Blaft his perfidious head, vindiétive lightnings} 
- Unhappy woman! canft thou, in the height 
Of thy defpair, thy rage and indignation, 
Canft thou purfue him with a heavier curfe, 
Than to be plung’d in woes, which equal thine ?? 


The beginning of the firft chorus is inimitably- beautifuls 
and entirely in the tafte and {pirit of antiquity. 


A PHAACIAN. 


* O Mufic, fweet artificer of pleafure, 
Why is thy fcience exercis’d alone 
In feftivals, on hymeneal days; 
And in the full affemblies of the happy ? 
Ah! how much rather fhould we court thy kill 
In forrow’s gloomy feafon, to diffufe 
Thy {mooth allurements through the languid ear 
Of felf-devour’d affliction, and delude 
The wretched from their fadnefs. 


A COLCHIAN. 


* Let us melt . 
In tuneful accents flowing to our woes; 
That fo Medea may at leaft refie&, 
She is not fingly wretched. Let her hear 
Our elegies, whofe meafur’d nfoan fécords 
Our friends forfaken, and our country loft 5 
That the no longer to her fole diftrefs, - 
Her deep-revolving fpirit may confine, 
But by our forrows may relieve her own.’ 

At the beginning of the fecond'a&, when Jafon hears Medea’s 
voice at a diftance, he calls it a vocal prodipy, not imagining 
that fhe could really be fo near, when Theano informs him it 
is Medea herfelf.. This is prettily imagined by the poet, and 
would have a fine effect in the reprefentation. Medea’s curfe 
is remarkably fpirited and poetical, whem the fays'to Jafon,y 


¢ Curs’d be the fkill which fram’d your fatal bark! 
Accurs’d the gale which fill’d her fpreading canvafs; 
But doubly curs’d the hour, the hour ‘of. ruin, 
When firft I view’d that fmiling treach’rous form, 
And fondly trufted to the fair delufion, 
O that amid the terrors of enchantment, 
When for thy fake profoundeft hell was open’d, 
Some fiend had whirl’d me to the defart pole; 
Or that the earth dividing with my charms, 


Low, as her central cavern, had.entomb’d me.’ 
- The 
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The following yee convey to us a juft and. fenfible re- 
fiction in the moft elegant diction : 

« Ah! refle&, 

That keeneft forrow, poverty, or pain 

Are light and gentle to the bitter darts 

Thrice fteeped in gall, which Nemefis direéts 

Againft his bofom, who by merit pafs’d } 

Once drew th’ enchanting melody of praife, 

Then forfeiting the {weet report of fame 

O’er his irrevocable lofs repines.’ 


If we could obje& againft any thing in thefe verfes, it 
would be the expreffion ‘ dy merit pafi’d, which we think is 
not altogether fo clear and. intelligible as it might have been. 
Medea’s invocation of Hecate has-in-it fo much of the true 
tragic terror, that we cannot help Jayiag it before our readers. 


‘ Thou, by whofe pow’r the magic fong [Iamsics] 
Charms from its orb th’ unwilling moon, 
Controlls the rapid planet’s fpeed, 

And dims the conftellation’s fires ; 

While founding torrents ftop and fleep, 
While fountain-nymphs in dread withold 
Their mazy tribute from the meads, 

And ftiff’ning ferpents hear and die: 

Terrific deity, whofe name, 

And altar ftain’d with human blood 
On Tauric cliffs the Scythian wild, 


And fell Sarmatian tribes adore ; 
[Troexarcs.] 


Wreath’d in fnakes, and twining boughs 
Gather’d from infernal oaks, 
Which o’er Pluto’s portal hung 


Shed a fecond night on hell ; 
In thy raven-tinétur’d ftole, 


Grafping thy tremendous brand, 
With thy howling train around, 
Awful Hecaté, alfcend. 


FIRST COLCHIAN. 


By the pitchy ftreams of Styx, 
Lethe’s mute and lazy flood, 
By the deathful vapor fent 
From Avernus’ {teaming pool ; 
By th’ eternal figh, which heaves 
With Cocytus’ mournful wave, 
By the Phlegethontic blaze, 
Direful goddefS hear and rife. | % 
£ 
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Or if, where difcord late hath heap’d_ ([Iamaics. } 
Her bloody hecatombs to Mars, 

Thou fweeping o’er the mangled flain 
Doft tinge thy feet in fanguine dew ; 

Ah! leave a-while the vulture’s fhrick, 
The raven croaking o’er the dead, 

The midnight wolf’s infatiate howl, 
And hither turn thy folemn pace. 

The winds in magic horror bound 
Shall at thy prefence ceafe to breathe, 
No thunder-teeming cloud approach, 
The hoarfe and reftlefs furge be dumb.’ 


- It is obfervable, that in the choruffes our author has reli- 
gioufly adhered to the praétice of antiquity, even fo far as to 
adopt the Greek meafures,-cretics, trochaics, &c. Whether 
this may be agreeable to an Englifh ear, we cannot pretend to 
determine: we muft own, with regard to ourfelves, we would 
rather have feen the choruffes in odes, as they are in Mafon’s E/- 
frida and Cara@acus, and Francklin’s tranflation of Sophocles. Mr. 
Glover is fuch a mafter of numbers, that he would have made 
them to the laft degree elegant and poetical. The reader will 
judge whether the following are fo or not. 


¢ Native groves hoar with froft, [Crerics.] 
Caverns deep fill’d with night, 
Shagged clifts, horror’s feat ; 
f Trocuarcs.] 
Oh! to thefe defiring eyes 
Lovely is your gloom, which lives 
In remembrance ever dear. 
You are brighter than my thoughts, 
Which defpondency o’erclouds, 
And in thefe perfidious climes 


Expectation cheats no more. 
A PHHACIAN. 


Terrets fwell, tempefts rage, [Crerics.} 
Danger frowns, pain devours, 
Grief confumes, man betrays ; 
(Trocuarcs. } 
Such our doom in ev’fy clime: 
Yet among the thorns of life 
Hope attends to featter flow’rs ; 
And Credulity, her child, 
Still with kind impofture fmooths 
Heaving trouble, and imparts 
Moments, which fufpend defpair.’ 


The 
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The images of hope and-credulity, as defcribed above, are ex- - 
tremely beautiful. 

Some * half-learned ‘mongrel* critics have lately taken it into 
their heads to bark loudly againft the antient tragedy, which 
they don’t underftand, and been remarkably facetious on the 
chorus ; but whilft the taite for antiquity is produétive of fuch 
works as Medea, thofe who have any regard to their own pléea- 
fure will be careful how they condemn it. 


When Medea hears from Jafon that he is married to Creufa, 
fhe immediately grows frantic, a fituation very difficult for a 
writet to manage well : but Mr. Glover’s condu& is excellent 
and natural. Every thing that had paffed between Medea and 
Jafon recurs to her diftempered imagination ; fhe fees the thip 
he firft arrived in : 


« What wonderful appearance 
Floats on the main, and ftems the lofty furge ! 


What art thou, moft prefumptuoys, 
Who dar’ft approach the limits of this region? 
Hatt thou not heard that bulls with brazen feet, 
And fleeplefs dragons guard the fatal foil ! 
He hears unterrify’d —I ne’er beheld 
Such majefty and grace. 


He fpeaks ; what mufic ! 
He claims the golden fleece : what means this warmth 
Which prompts my hand to give the radiant prize ? 
But wilt thou prove then conftant —~éver kind ? 
I muft, I will believe thee.’ 


The reft of the fcene is equal to this. In Euripides and Ses 
neca, Medea fends a poifoned garment as a prefent to Jafon’s 
wife, who dies in torments; a circumftance judicioufly omitted 
by Mr. Glover, who confines all the horror of this cataftrophe 
to a much more interefting circumftance, the murder of her 
children. Her forgetting that fhe had flain them, when fhe 
recovers from her delirium, is finely imagined, when fhe fays, 


© Sure, my faithful friends, 
From my fad heart no evils can erafe 
Maternal gladnefs at my ‘children’s fight. 
Go, lead them from the temple—They will fmile, 
And lift my thoughts to momentary joy, 
Not gone, my virgins? Wherefore this delay ? 
Why all aghaft ? Why tremble thus your limbs? 





* See an epiftle, by one Lloyd, and feveral other fquibs of 
the fame nature, which-have been lately publifked. 
Ss & é Hat 
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Ha! whence this blood?) My hands are dipt in flaughter. 
Speak, ye dumb oracles of terror, {peak ; 

Where are my children ?, My diftra&ed brain 

A thoufand dreadful images recals 

Imperfeétly remember’d———Speak, I charge you; 

Where are.my children? 


The part of Medea is indeed finely fupported throughout, 
extremely well calculated for ation, and would have fhewn 
the tragic powers of the inimitable + Conftance to the greateft 
advantage. We cannot therefore help regretting that Mrz 
Glover did not adapt this piece to the ftage, which he might 
eafily have done, by retrenching fome fuperfluous ornaments,, 
and adding a few lines to it; as we fhould then have feen 
what we have long wanted, a fine tragedy. 


As it is, we muft be contented to admire it in our clofets, 
and to acknowledge that it is, upon the whole, one of the 
moft ftriking performances we have feen for along time. We 
will venture to add, that this play is fo much in the true 
fpirit of antiquity, that if it had been written in Greek, and 
handed down to us as the compofition of Sophocles or Euripi- 
des, it would have been admired as the capital performance of 
either of thofe noble authors. 





Art. IX. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of B——, 
on a late important Refignation, and its probable Confequences, S'vo. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Coote. 


S this letter appears to be the produ@tion of genius, we 

are forry to fee the author enlifted under the banners of 
party, and invidioufly wrefting the conduct of an honourable 
gentleman, whofe fpirit and aétivity are univerfally allowed to 
have infufed new life and vigour into the languid meafures of 
the adminiftration, and gained the confidence of the people, 
at a period when it became doubtful whether any remains of 
patriot virtue, or of the antient valour of Britain, exifted in 
the nation. Though we cannot pretend to vindicate a m——r, 
who, in full poffeffion of the efteem of his fovereign and fel- 
low-fubjeéts, deferted the helm of ftate, at a jun@ture the 
motft ctitical to his own, and to national glory; yet we would 
willingly fufpend our judgment, until we are better informed 
of the motives of his refignation, and perfwade ourfelves that 
Mr. P. would not wantonly forfeit, by one precipitate ftep, all the 
honour which he hath been fo long and fo diligently accumu-. 
lating. For this reafon we muft regard, as the effufions of 


+ Mrs. Cibber. 





party- 
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party-zeal, thofe fluices of abufe which: have opened on all 
fides, that, like a\orrent, have deluged the public, and fud- 
denly diflipated that dream of popularity, reared poffibly 
upon as capricious a foundation as the prefent cloud of ca- 
lumny. Malice itfelf hath as yet been unable to impeach his 
integrity, and where that cardinal virtue refides in the breaft 
of a minifter, united with confummate ability, juftice demands 
that we fhould not haftily condemn a meafure which we can- 
not explain. He hath declared, in a public manner, that a 
difference of opinion on a point of the moft important con- 
fequence to the honour of the king and kingdom, occafioned 
his abandoning an. office, which rendered him anfwerable for 
meafares he was not fuffered to dire&t. This confeffion hath 
been taxed with prefumption, as if he was defirous of affum- 
ing to himfelf the prerogatives both of the fovereign and 
council ; but we view it in a light altogether different. Would 
not the ftorm of popular fury be pointed againft Mr. P. ra- 

ther than againft the council, had difgrace enfued from the 
meafures propofed? Is a minifter to be accufed of arrogance, 
for refigning his office, after he has been over-ruled in a point 
on which depended his own honour and fafety? Or is he to 
be impeached as corrupt, for accepting the inadequate reward 
of eminent fervices? Is it to be fuppofed that he will defert 
the inrereft of his country, and renounce his former principles, 
becaufe he experiences the gratitude and bounty of his fove- 
reign? No! we rather flaiter ourfelves that Mr. P. will re- 
double his efforts to evince that his whole conduét has been 
ve every dhe expected —fpirited, difinterefted, and con- 
litent. 


The propofitions which our writer undertakes to prove are, 


Firft, ‘ That a folid, honourable, and advantageous peace, 
in the prefent circumftances of Great-Britain, exhaufted as her 
people, and multiplying as her debts are, is preferable to the 
moit fplendid fucceffes of war. 


Secondly, ‘ That fuch a peace would give Great-Britain an 
opportunity, with honour and credit for the future, to decline 
all continental connections, attended with fuch a profufion of 


blood and treafure, as thofe fhe is now engaged in. 


Thirdly, « That this fyftem can receive no manner of fhock 
by the refignation of the right honourable gentleman who a 
few days ago gave up the feals of his office. 


Fourthly, ‘ That the fame right honourable gentleman and his 
friends, whofe patriotifm and difinterefted attachment to their 
country cannot be queftioned, will and muft, in confiftence 


with that charafler, co-operate in the fame good work, whe- 
. ie ~ ther 
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ther he or they are in place, or out of place, as they cannot 
be fufpedted of diftreffing his majefty’s meafures, even fuppof- 
ing thofe meafures not to be their own.’ 


In the proof of the firft of thefe propofitions, our author 
makes feveral excurfions foreign to the argument, in order to 
perfuade mankind, that the conquefts which have rendered 
fo illuftrious the adminiftration of Mr, P. were the neceffary 
confequences of the meafures formed by the preceding minifiry ; 
a point which we apprehend he hath toiled to elevate to the 
fummit of malignity, only to tumble down, like the laboars 
of Sifyphus, to the profundity of contempt. What can be 
more ridiculous than to aflert, contrary to the teftimony and 
knowledge of a whole nation, that the reduion of Lovis- 
bourg, of Guadaloupe, of Quebec, Montreal, of Goree, the 
fettlements in the river Senegal, and all the advantages obtained 
on the coaft of Africa, the continent of America, and the Weft- 
Indies, ought to be afcribed to the forefight of thofe gentle- 
men who direéted the helm of government when Braddock 
was defeated ; when an expedition againft Cape Breton mifcar- 
ried; when Minorca was loft; when an admiral was fhot for 
not executing impoflibilities, and a general ennobled for reft- 
ing his leg quietly in a great chair during a paroxyfm of 
the gout; when another general was broke for not compre- 
hending orders which were not intelligible ; when terror and 
difmay had overfpread the kingdom; when hirelings were in- 
troduced to protect Great-Britain from a foreign invafion. 
Verifimilitude and reafon oppofe the bare-fac@d infinuation, 
and deftroy the effeéts of artful, fa&tious malignity. 


The author then recurs to his argument, after having -dif- 
charged a few farcafms at the immenfe fupplies raifed and ex- 
pended in impotent attacks on the coaft of France, and the ex- 
tenfion of our connexions with the continent. 


‘ What is, fays he, a folid, honourable, and advantageous 
peace? To folve this queftion, my lord, 1 muft have a re- 
trofpe& to the principle upon which the war was under- 
taken and conduéted, which was that of fecurity to our 
American potfeffions. The conqueft of Quebec and Ca- 
nada, though rather an accidental, than a primary obje¢t, is 
faid to be condycive to that fecurity ; and if it really is, let us 
retain both. Your lordfhip beft knows, whether M. Bofly, be- 
fore he departed from London, did not publicly declare thas 
his mafter neyer wauld renounce his right to Quebec, were he 
befieged in his palace’of Verfailles by a hundred thoufand men. 
But, my Lord, I am far from thinking that this declaration 
was either fincere or unreafonable. It is well known that mi- 
niffers, efpecially French minifters, employ the loudeft lan- 
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guage when they are inftructed to make the ampleft conceflions’ 
Had fuch a minifter as Sir William Temple heard M. Bufly — 
make fuch a declaration, he would immediately’have whifpered 
into his mafter’s ear, that he was fure that he had fomething 
very like a Carte Blanche in his pocket. 1 mué therefore think 
the declaration was made to enhance the value of-his concefli- 
ons, and from fome fymptoms, he imagined he difcovered in 
his majefty’s council, of fondnefs for peace on any terms. 


‘ But, my Lord, as I have already hinted, fuppofing the de- 
claration to be fincere, I cannot think, that even if his Moft 
Chriitian Majefty fticks by it, it can be of the leaft obftruétion 
to our concluding a folid, honourable, and advantageous peace. 
Our poffeffion of Jamaica is of, at leaft, as much confequence 
to us as our poffeflion of Quebec; and yet the Spaniards, not- 
withftanding the many treaties we have had with them, and 
the friendship that has for thefe twelve years fubfifted between 
us and them, have never renounced their right to Jamaica. 
We keep it notwithitanding, and hope we always fhall keep 
it. In fhort, my Lord, were a peace made to-morrow under 
the ampleft renunciation on the’ part of France, of all we have 
conquered, I éhould think poffeffion the beit, if not our only 
fecurity. He muft be a novice in hiftory, indeed, who is igno- 
rant that the capital maxim of the French monarchy is, that all 
renunciations are, of themfelves, void and of no effe&, if 
they tend to the prejudice of the crown; and, my Lord, on 
the principles of monarchy linked with thofe of hereditary fuc- 
ceffion, I am not fure but they arein the right. At leait, 
were | a Britifh minifter or counfellor, I fhould be extremely 
tender of advifing his majefty to renounce even for himfelf the 
difputable right he has, 


«* But the French will not make peace, unlefs we gwe back 
Quebec.” * Then let them make war, and try to recover it. 
As they can have no hopes of that, it is abfurd to imagine, 
that with the viper, they will lick the file, and imagine their 
blood to be ours. Upon the whole, therefore, if it is in our 
breaft to keep poffeffion of Canada, againft ll the power of 
France, as it undoubtedly is: and if that poffeffion is neceflary 
for the fecurity of our American colonies, we never ‘can ima- 
gine, that the negociations for peace will be obftructed on that 
account. I fhould not even be either furprized or forry to fee 
the treaty beween us and France publifhed by authority, with- 
out either Canada or Quebec being once mentioned in it. No 
man of the leaft knowledge or experience in life can doubt, 
that the molt exprefs ftipulations on the part of France on that 
head, will laft no longer than her inability to break them. 


‘ I fhall now turn my view to the other important conqueft 
we have made upon the French in Amcrica; I mean that of 
Y 4 Guadaloupe. 
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daloupe. This, though a fortunate acquifition, muft be ac- 
knowledged to be extraneous to the original neceffary principle 
upon which the war began ; ard therefore I muft be of opinion 
that our returning it cannnot affeé that fecurity for which we 
fought at firft. But are we to return it after the expence-wé 
have been at in conquering it? I fhould be as loth, my Lord, 
“as any man in England, to agree to our giving back the fimalleft 
portion of what we have acquired from France, did I not think 
fuch a ceffion infinitely preferable to the continuance of this 
devouring expenfive war. But, in faé&, is our retaining Gua- 
daloupe of that vaft confeqnence to this nation as has been re- 
prefented? Have not thofe reprefentations been exaggerated 
beyond the bounds of truth, probability, and give me leave to’ 
fay, of poffibility, by a fet of men in this ifland, who find 
their intereft in dif-ouraging the planters of our own iflands, 
and in endeavouring to render their commodity a drug? I fhalf 
readily admit, that the greater the quantity of fugar is that 
comes to Great-Britain, it is fo much the better for us. But 
can that fugar be raifed no where but‘in Guadaloupe? If the 
public is not grofly mifinformed by thofe who have the beft op- 
portunities of knowing, the neutral ifiands, which France is 
willing to relinquifh to us, and which, at a very little expence, 
we can render tenable again{ft all her power, may with proper 
cultivation be made capable of producing more fugar than either 
Guadaloupe or Martjnico, or indeed both together. When I 
mention this, Iam far from undervaluing the acquifition of 
Guadaloupe. I know it to be of great importance, but impor- 
tant as it is, I think the reftoration of peace to this country is 
more fo; efpecially if our refigning Guadaloupe can be com- 
penfated, as it certainly may be, by our peaceable poffeffion of 
the neutral iflands. Add to this, that Guadaloupe is by no 
means neceflary, as Quebec is, to the prefervation of our Ame- 
tican poflefliuns. Rationally fpeaking, therefore, upon the 
whole, that peace muft be folid, honourable, and advantage- 
ous, that not only anfwers the end for which we took up arms, 
but gives fuch gn additional fecurity, as renders it almoft mo- 
tally impoflible for the French ever to become again either our 
rivals or our enemies in North America.’ 

Next he launches out upon our treaties with his Pruffian 
majefty, and the unnatural alliance between France and the 
empre{s-queen, in which he advances little more than has al- 
ready been urged by the author of the Confderations on the Gor- 
man War, in a different point of view. 


The fecond propofition is demonftrated only by an affertion 
more controvertible than the very point which remained to be 
proved ; namely, that a folid, honourable, and advantageous 

peace 
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peace would give Great-Britain an opportunity, with honout 
and credit for the future, to decline all continental conneétions. 
If we can guefs at his opinion, amidit a profufion of digref- 
fions and rhetorical flourifhes, he means, that if we now 
make_a peace, exclufive of any regard to the eleftorate of Ha- 
nover, France will then be awakened out of her favourite 
dream of obtaining what conceffions fhe pleafes from Great- 
Britain, if demanded by the way of Germany. We are of 
a contrary opinion: Great-Britain may now, while the mi- 
nion of fortune, obtain terms without any conceflions in favour 
of the eleftorate, that will be impracticable on a future occa- 
fion, when the arms of France may happen to be more fuc- 
cefsful in that quarter, and lefs unfortunate in every. other. 
She will not fuppofe, after the arts of peace have reftored her 
loffes, and repaired the depredations of a, ruifous war, that 
fhe ‘is to be always foiled by a mation weakened by faction, 
until a patriot adminiftration (2 phenomenon to be expected 
with the revolution of a comet), had ftrengthened her nerves 
by eftablithing unanimity; and confequently the will not be 
difcouraged from future attempts to involve this ifland-in con- 
tinental difputes. 


‘With refpe& to the third propofition, we join iffue with th® 
author, provided the prefent M. may think proper to aé& on 
the principles, and with the fame fpirit as his predeceffor in that 
affair ; but we muft obferve, that our political writer, inftead 
of demonftrating, or illuftrating his affertion, has contented 
himfelf with vague affertions about the landed intereft, the two 
empreffes, France, and the king of Pruffia. 


As to the fourth propofition, which the author conveys by 
Way of {neer, we make no doubt but Mr. P. will heartily co- 
Operate with every meafure of the adminiftration, which he 
believes to be planned with wifdom, entrufted to perfons of 
integrity, and intended to promote the glory and intereft of his 
country, : 


. To conclude: we would recommend it to our author to be 
lefs diffufive in his future publications, and more modeft in af- 
fertions which he cannot demonftrate. We acknowledge that 
he writes {pecioufly, and may ftand a chance for the approba- 
tion of witlings, who deem every thing unanfwerable, which 
their fhallow capacities are unable to refute; but if he intends 
to acquire popularity by his performance, he hath certainly 
milled his aim, The late minilter’s friends were attached to his 
merit, not to his preferment. Let it not, however, be thought 
that we have entered the lifts in his defence, the obfervations 
we make, are fuch as muft occur to every ingenuous mind, on 
the perufal of a pamphlet obvioufly written to blaft his repu- 

ration, 
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tation. Time alone, and a further knowledge of faé&ts, mu 
determine whether we ought to obferve an exact neutrality. 








Arr. X. The Kept Miftrefs. Sve. Pr. 2s. Morgan. 


S we proceeded in the perufal of this curious performance, 
we really attributed it to fome faded Magdalen, who had 
furvived her attractions, and lately begum to read romance ; 
who had learned by rote fome phrafes which fhe did not under- 
ftand ; who knew the fcenes of iniquity, but wanted capacity 
to arrange them in any confiftent plan, and to defcribe them 
fo as to engage any fenfible reader’s attention. But towards 
the conclufion of the work, the author: feems to have difcovered 
himfelf in a quotation from a piece that once appeared as an 
Apology for the Condu& of K——— F——r ; as we cannot 
conceive that any other but the author himfelf would have 
made fo free with that performance. Indeed, this difcovery 
Jeaves us ftill at a lofs, being that fort of demonftration termed 
Ob/curum per obfcurius ; we therefore fhall not undertake the in- 
veftigation. 





The Kept Miftrefs is fincerely a very infipid colleétion of 
adventures, incident to women of the town, and very likely, a 
recapitulation of what has aétually happened to fome of the 
reigning firumpets of London; but among thefe adventures 
we find nothing that favours of novelty and fpirit ; nothing 
that interefts the heart, or amufes the imagination. What pity 
it is, that excellent paper, and accurate printing, fhould have 
been beftowed upon fuch an unentertaining medley! In one 
place we are told, that young Worthy was a youth: in another, 
a father talks of his fon’s enlinking with a girl ; and, ina third, 
he defired the young gentleman to deff bis vifits:---her hours 
were melted away in a rotund of pleafure and indulgencies. 
Seeing a j’en fai quoi hanging about her ; ---this j’en fai quoi, 
which, if literally tranflated, fignifies, J Anxow what of it, feems 

to have been a ragged petticoat, as fhe was reduced to beggary ; 
but how a ragged petticoat hanging about ber, fhould place ber 
abour the vulgar, we cannot conceive. A ragged petticoat is, 
indeed, fometimes placed above the vulgar on execution-day ; 
and, as an emblem of dilirefs, may be faid to be the caufe of 
that exalration : perhaps the jen fai quoi was a halter, which 
might firft hang about her, and then hang her above the vulgar; 
and finally do the fame office to the author for the murder of 
common fenfe. Were things brought to this period, ‘ the re- 
lation of thefe incidents would not occuR to bis mind the memoirs of 
a few others,’ who deferve as much as Lafcivia, to be hanged for 
their 
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their impertinence: for ‘ what is their allurements none can 
find out ;’---yet, “the variance of fancy is as different as the 
variety of objects.’ Let * his lordfhip. quit her in fuch a man- 
ner as to live genteely and independent.’ Even though fhe 
fhould go to the devil; ‘ others may continue raaicated in their 
new fituation, and lady Simple be intended for an erbaligs. 
Perhaps jhe might have made a figure in ber profeffion, bad foe conti- 

uued with her tutore/i; but Mils grew weary of handling vegeta- 
bles, jumped into ber chariot, and fet her brain fo much upon the gid, 
that fhe is now driving je bu to a prifon, Without the help of 
fpectacles, we can fee the malignant drift of this whole para- 
graph, which is no other than a fcandalous allegory, alluding 
to H--ll, the great herbalift, whom this author typifies under 
the character of a Ampling old woman; that is, the tures. As 
for jumping into a chariot, fetting her brain upon the gid, and driv- 
ing j¢ hu to @ prifon; it is too bare-faced to need any explana- 
tion. Much might be faid upon Fe Hu ; but the J. H. mutt, at 
the firft glance, difclofe his meaning to every reader of com- 
mon fenfe :---thank heaven, there is no need of adopting the 
doétrine of inuendo to conftitute this a libel ; and then, perhaps, 
fome other perfon than Fe 4u may be drove to prifon. Indeed, 
Mr. Author, fuch a circumftance would make your pendant fires 
burn blue ; and peradventure, bring you tothe condition of a 
manes, though you would not be intitled, like that manes whom 
you defcribe, to a wreath of laurels. 





a 


Art. XI. An Earneft Addrefs to the People of Great Britain and Ire- 
land: Occafioned by the Difmiffion of William Pitt, E/g; from the 
Office of Secretary of State. Svo. Pr. 1s. Owen, 


e ihe. E defign of this author (if he had any other defign than 
that of felling his pamphlet) is to ;wrove that the nation was 

on the brink of perdition, when Mr. Pitt affumed the reins of go- 
vernment: that all the fubfequent fuccefs of the war was in- 
tirely owing to the condué and ability of that gentleman ; that 
Mr. de Buffy was fent over to fow the feeds of divifion in the 
Britifh council ; and that the fecretary of ftate was dif/mifed 
from his employment. We fhould be very forry to think, that 
Mr. P--tt ftood in need of fuch an advocate, whofe candour and 
capacity will never do great honour to any caufe which he may 
efpoufe. He fets out with the Lderal with, that the French na- 
tion may be configned to deftru&tion: then he proceeds to give 
avery frigid and defective recapitulation of the events of the 
war. In the courfe. of which, every favourable incident is af- 
cribed so the virtue and ability of Mr. P--tt. According to our 
pame 
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pamphleteer, it was Mr. P. who took the French fhips in the 
Mediterranean, which fell in with the cruifers of Ofhorne’s 
fquadron. It was he who reduced Senegal. It was he who 
fought the French feet in the Eait Indies, and defended Ma- 
drafs. He plundered Cherbourg,and the ifle of Aix; reduced 
Cape Breton; took Fort Frontenac; compelled the enemy to 
abandon Fort du Quefne ; made a conqueft of Guadalupe ; 
took pofleffion of Ticonderago, and Crown Point; defeated the 
French forces at Niagara ; worfted the fquadron of de la Clue 
off Cape Lagos; deftroyed the French fleet in Quiberon-Bay ; 
rained the (quadron of Thurot ; obtained a victory at Quebec; 
became mafier of that city ; finifhed the conqueft of Canada ; 
and completed the reduiion of Belleifle. He might have add- 
ed, thas Mr. P--- executed that glorious plan of the alliance 
with his P---.-n m----- y, and the diverfion in Germany, where 
the Britifh arms have acquired fuch glory and advantage. 
Without feeking to detra& from the tranfcendent merit of that 
great minifter, we muft obferve that Ofborne, who took the 
French fhips in the Mediterranean ; Bofcawen, who defeated 
them at Lagos; and Hawke, who ruined them in Quiberon, 
were all officers employed before Mr. P--tt came into the 
m------y: that the reduction of Senegal was projected by a 
Quaker ; that Guadalupe was invaded, and partly fubdued, 
without the concurrence or knowledge of Mr. P--t-: that all 
the conquefts in America were planned by lord L-----n, and 
executed by inferior officers, who had never met with opportu- 
nities of fignalizing their capacity before that fervice was un- 
dertaken.; confequently their genius muft, in a great meafure, 
have been unknown; that the attempt on Quebec was car- 
ried cn in in diametrical oppofitiop to all the rules of war that 
ever were eftablifhed; and our fuccefs chiefly owing to good 
fortune : that our expeditions to the coaft of France were ri- 
diculoufly expenfive, without anfwering any good purpofe ; 
and the congueft of Belleifle not worth thé tenth part of the 
blood and treafure it has coft this nation. We fhall conclude 
with affirming, that Mr. P--t¢ was not difmiffed, but voluntarily 
refigned his office ; and this we affirm, on the authority of his 
own letter, which has been printed in all the news-papers. 





Art. XI. ENGRAVING. 


<9 HERE is a fine print juft publithed of a Land-Storm, 
from a painting of Mr. Wilfon’s, engraved by Mr. Wool- 
lett. In this piece is introduced Apollo and Diana, deftroying 
the fons and daughters of Niobe for this unhappy woman’s pre- 


fumption, in preferring herfelf to Latona, the mother of thefe 
| 3 divinities ; 
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divinities ; the trees are broken down ; the rain deftends in tor- 
rents from the mountains, upon one of which, under fome 
bufhes, we may perceive a flock of theep taking thelter from the 
ftorm: the effeéts of the lightning appear by the city on fire; 
and the violent agitation of the water between the mountains 
_is very finely reprefented. Here is opportunity enough, from 
the nature of the fubje&, for an engraver to difplay his talents; 
-and we doubt not but this produétion will pleafe the curious, as 
there is a great deal of genius fhewn in the execution’: the 
mountains feem to projeé& out of the print, and the water is 
perfeatly in motion ; the diftances are delicately foftened away, 
and the fky nicely managed. We therefore with this truly inge- 
nious artift the encouragement his merit deferves, as we look 
upon this performance of his to-be the beft of the kind this 
nation has produced. 


Mr. Frye has alfo publifhed two moft beautiful ladies in 
Mezzotinto, and propofes four more. For us to fay any thing 
in their favour would be, at beft, but the faint eccho of the 
applaufe they have received from every man of tafle. 
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Art. 13. The Patriot Unmafked ; or, A Word to his Defenders. By 
John Trott, Cheefemonger and State/man, 8vo. Pr. 15. 
. Pridden. 


N the midft of all the farcafms which this author has fo face- 
tioufly thrown out againft a iate celebrated minifter, we find 
certain pofitions, which we with he would further explain. He 
tells us Capt. Jenkins, who had his ears cropt by the Spaniards 
before the beginning of the laft war, is ftill living in Dublin, 
and has both his ears on his head, as well as any of Mr. P--tt’s 
defenders. Now we fhould be glad to know in what manner 
the artifts of Dublin have reftored thofe ears, which were fepa- 
rated fo Jong from the head to which they once appertained ; 
for that they were actually feparated appeared to the full con- 
viction of the whole houfe of commons. With refpe& to the 
conquefts of the prefent war, he fays, they will inftantly put 
the world in mind, how much greater conquefts were every 
campaign atchieved by the great duke of Marlborough. Now 
we fhould be obliged to the worthy cheefemonger, if he would 
prove that all the conquefts of the duke of Marlborough put 
together, were equal in importance to thofe of Canada and 
Guadalupe. He infinuates that a Spanifh war would utteily 
ruin us:---on' the contrary, we always imagined that a Spanifh 
gag Od | war 
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war might be maintained without incurring one farthing of ad= 
ditional expence ; and that, inftead of impoverifhing, it would 
enrich the nation. On the whole, our cheefemonger writes 
with fome humour, and a great deal of fhrewdnefs ; but if he 
has not more candour behind his counter than he feems to have 
behind his writing-defk, we will bait our traps at another fhop, 
and leave him to ftarve amidft his political lucubrations. 


Art. 14. The Right Honourable Annuitant Vindicated. Witha 
Word or Two in Favour of the other Great Man, in Cafe of bis 
Refignation. In a Letter to a Friend in the Country. 8vo. Pr. 
is. Morgan. 


This piece is written in the fame fpirit as the former. 'The 
author’s intention is to ridicule and vilify a great man who has 
lately refigned his office. How far he has fucceeded we have 
not room to particularizé : we fhall only take notice that he is 
very fpecious and very fatirical; and that we heartily with there 
had been no caufe for that refignation, which hath furnifhed a 

retext for fo many writers to difcharge their virulence on fuch 


a refpectable character. 


drt. 15. 42 Anfwer to a Letter tothe Right Honourable the Earl of 
B*¥**, in which the falfe Reafoning, and abfurd Conclufions, in that 
Pamphlet, are fully dete&ted and refuted: Addrefed to the Right 
Hon, Earl Temple. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Wilkie, 


Fungar vice cotis would have been a pertinent motto for the 
performance to which this is an anfwer, as every paragraph in 
the letter ferves no other purpofe than to fharpen the point of 
our author’s wit. Without purfuing the letter-writer through 
the maze of disjointed argument, and perpetual digreflion, 
he catches hold of fome bold affertions, tending to reflec on 
the conduét of a late popular minifter, and to afcribe all the fuce 
cefs which attended his adminiftration, to accident, Providence, or 
the fage plans handed down to him from his predeceffor in the 
office; and proves them contradictory, abfurd, and ridiculous. 
We fhall only feleé& one paflage, as an inftance of the fmartnefs 
of our anfwerer at repartee. The letter-writer, after having ex 
patiated on the greatnefs of our national debt, and the dange- 
rous confequences of overftraining our public credit, fubjoins, 
«< Tam, however, fomewhat concerned to reflect, it is poffi- 
ble fome well-meaning people may think I ought not to tell 
thofe matters in Gath, or to publifh them in Afkalon, Alafs! 
my lord, they are truths that-are already ‘but too well known to 
the Philiftines, and even to the daughters of the Philiftines ; they 
are the truths that make them rejoice.” ‘ Why, truly, (fays 


our arch author), the Philiftines, if they compare their own fi- 
tuation 
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tuation with ours, have no great ¢aufe to rejoice. The Phili& 
tines, after fuffering a national bankruptcy, have already beea 
obliged to contribute their plate to fupply the exigencies of the 
ftate, and the daughters of the Philiftines will probably: be foon 
obliged to contribute their jewels, and ear-rings, to anfwer 
the fame falutary purpofe ; but, thank heaven! neither the 1G 
raelites, nor the daughters of the Iftaelites, have yet been dri- 
ven to fuch extremities.’ 


Art. 16. Confiderations on the Expediency of a Spanifh War: com» 
taining Reflections on the late Demands of Spain ; and on the Ne- 
' gociations of Monf. Buffy. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 


The author of this pamphlet hath not fhewn that a Spanifh 
war is expedient; but he has endeavoured to prove, that a rup- 
ture with Great Britain would be highly pernicious to Spain, and 
confequently infers, that our miniftry will not be intimidated 
into conceffions to France, by the impotent menaces ef his Cas 


tholic majefty. 


Art. 17. A Letter to bis Grace the Duke of N » on the pre- 
fent Crifis in the Affairs of Great-Britain, Containing RefleBi- 
ons on a late Great Refignation. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 


__ The faplefs trunk on which this fungus was generated, hath 
endeavoured to merit a hearing, by attaching himfelf to the 
popular fide of the prefent political debates, without the fmalleft 
acquaintance with the point in difpute. Except for a dull at- 
témptto ironcal fatire on the noble perfonage to whom the letter 
is addreffed, we fhould fet the writer down as neutral, from his 
incapacity of being partial. 





Art. 18. 4 Treatife on the Prerogatives of a Queen Confort of Eng- 
‘dand. 8ve. Pr. 1s. Owen. 


Thefe feem to be the labours of fome' very learned antiquary, 
who hath induftrioufly fmothered every ray of genius under 
loads of venerable ruft, and fought for good fénfe among mutfty 
old rolls and papers, fhoved intoa corner by the confent of 
mankind. Thofe, however, who delight in fuch futile difqui- 
fitions, may find the gratification of a vitiated appetite in the 
perufal of this laboured pamphlet, 


Art. 19. Lhe Hiftory of our Cuftoms, Aids, Subfidies, National . 
Debts, and Taxes, from William the Conqueror, to the prefent 
year 1761. Sud. Pr, 15. 6d. Kearfly. 


We recommended the former parts of this work as ufeful to 
the curious, with refpect to the ftate ef our national - debt and 


taxes ; but we are forry to obferve, that the author bas ex- 
- tended | 
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tended it toan infufferable length. It is but juftice, however, 
to add, that he hath here enlivened the heavy detail by fome™ 
very judicious reflections, on the prepofterous manner in which 
the government hath thought proper to raife the annual fupplies. ' 

The hiftory of our. taxes is now only deduced to the thirteénth 
year of George I. and to bring it down in the fame order to 


the prefent times will require a folio volume. 


Art. 20. Long Life to their moft excellent Britannic Majefties, King’ 
George LI. and Queen Charlotte: or, Down ere the Devil, 
Pope, French King, and Pretender, An heroic Poem. By a Free~ 


bolder of Kent. 800. Pr. 6d. Corbett. 


We cannot but applaud the loyal zeal of this extraordinary 
author, who is, in all refpeéts, a warranted original, both in 
matter and ftile : neverthelefs, we advife and exhort him to hold 
faft by his freehold in Kent ; for his genius will never enablé 


him to purchafe even a copyhold in Parnaffus. 


Art. 21. The Authentic Proceedings of the French King and his Par- 
liament againft the Fefuits of France. Setting in the moft clear and 
impartial View the fundamental and political Motives which urged 
bis moft Chriftian Majefiy and his Parliament thereto, on the 6th 
and 8th Days of Augult laft; ordering their Publications to be 
burned, and other fevere RefiriGions on their Conftitution. Svo. 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 

The moft curious part of this pamphlet is the preface, in 
which we find a diftin& account of the trade carried on by the 
Jefuits, to and from Martinico ; and the circumftance.of their 
ftopping payment, in order to defraud their juft creditors. What 
follows is a collection of the French king’s declarations ; and 
the French parliament’s decrees touching fome books of the 
Jefuits, condemned to the flames, as containing deétrines fub- 


verfive of all government and morality. 


Art. 22. The Inoculation of Good Senfe. Or, an Eftimate of the 
prefent Manners of the French Nation. 8ve. Pr. 1s. Seyffert. 
This appraifer feems to have done juftice to the gewgaws 

of a nation famed for trifling; and if our own worth was weigh- 

ed inthe fame fcale, the nineteenth part of a grain would turn 
the balance on either fide. ‘The reader will find fome enter- 


tainment in this fpirited production. 


Art. 23. The Mufes Addre/s to D. Garrick, Eg; with Harle- 


quin’s Remonflrance, in Anjwer to the faid Addre/s. 8vo. Pr. 64. 
Nicholls, . 


This addrefs is as flat and fulfome as any that has been pre=_ 
fented at the th----e, fince the acceffion of his p—--t m—--y. 
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Art. 24. A Funeral Difcourfe, octnliied by the much-lamented Death 
of Mr. Yorick, Prebsndary of Y k, and Author of the much 
admired Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy, preached before a 

very mixed Society of Femmies, Fefamits, Methodifts, and Chrif- 
tians, at a no&urnal Meeting in Petticoat -Lane, and now pub- 
lifeed at the unanimous Requeft of the Hearers, by Chriftopher Fla- 
gellan, 4. M. and enriched with the Notes of various Commenta- 
tors. Svo. Pf. 1s. 


This difcourfe is ufhered in with two advertifements, and a 
dedication to the right honourable the lord F-----g, and to’the 
very facetious Mr. Foote, The piece is intended to be a very 
witty and humorous fatire on the author of Triftram Shandy 5 
nor has the writer altogether mifcarried. Here is fome wit, and 
a competent fhare of good fenfe, which, perhaps, may give Yo- 
tick fome compundtion. But if it does, we fuppofe he will not 
repent in fackcloth and afhes ; but in fack, and clean linnen, 
and while he enjoys the fubftantial fruits of his talent, laugh in 
his own fleeve, at the critics who endeavour to difcompofe dis 
lining. 

Art. 25, A Sermon preached at the Coronation of King George Ill. and 
Quecen Charlotte, in the Abbey Church of Weltminfter, Septem- 
tember 22, 1761. By Robert, Lord Bifbop of Sarum. Ato. 
Pr. 6d. Bathurft. c* 
This fermon is worthy of the occafion, worthy of the excel- 

lent prelate who delivered, and the auguft aflembly who Were 
prefent at it: not ftuffed with fulfome panegyric and grofs flat- 
tery on a prince who defpifes fuch incenfe} but fenfible, ferious, 
aiid fpirited, as the following fhort quotation from it wiil fuffi- 
ciently convince our readers. 

¢ A wife Prince will not only cultivate thofe principles, which 
ftrengthen the ‘bands, by which every fociety is knit together; 
but he will alfo unalterably adhere to thofe means, and purfue 
. thofe ends, which fecure the foundations, and promote the be- 
nefits of the conftitution, at the head of which he is placed.— 
If his happy lot fall in a country where the Conftirution in 
Church and State is founded upon the principles of purity and 
freedom ; and juftly poifed between the extremes of power and 
liberty : he will find himfelf cloathed with every degree of au- 
thority, that a heart well-intentioned can deftre ; and at the head 
of a Conftitution, the beft formed to convey peace and happi- 
nefs to mankind: and it will be eafy to him, to make the law 
the rule of his aétions ; as he meafures his own intereft by that 
of his people, and his own duty by the public good. A 
free Conftitution hath numberleis depending motions, which 
are neceffary to check each ote ; and which may be fometimes 
ftopped or difordered by the paffions ef men; it requires rhere- 

VoL. XII. Ofeber 1761. Z fore 
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fore early, refolute and uniform vigilance in the adminiftration 
of government : but thefe very checks mark out more diftinély 
the mutual intereft of Prince and people, and neceffitate both — 
to purfue it, if they are true to themfelves. In fuch a Confti- ~ 
tution, the power of the prince is not abfolute, but fufficient 
for every right purpofe, and which a great and good mind will 
delight in executing. ‘The obedience of the people is the obe- 
dience of men; not flaves ; unforced and unfeigned ; and there- 
fore the more honourable and more acceptable to an upright 
king: and the temper, the affection, the vigour, which liberty 
infpires, will carry the dignity and greatnefs of a f{pvereign to 
a higher pitch, than can be attained by any other principle of 
government.’ 

As this fermon is already in the hands of almoft every one, 
that can read, it is unneceflary to fay any thing more concern- 
ing it : the king who confers honours and dignities on fuch men 
as Dr. Drummond, reflects honour on his own judgment. 


Art. 26. The Critical Reviewers criticifed; and lafbed with their 
own Rods, for their Partial Critici/m upon the Examples of the 
Ancient Sages, Vol. 1. By Amicus Amico. 8vo. Pr. 64. Dodfley. 


Compaffion prevents our making frefh application of the 
rod to the back of petulant dulnefs, which prefumes to 
throw up-behind, becaufe we have adminiftered wholefome 
correction. The author’s fituation will fuggeft to him the moe 
tives why we have not refented his feeble retort. Diftrefs is not 
the obje&t of ridicule. We muft, however, obferve, that the 
title of efquire, with which he dignified his name, feduced ug 
into an opinion, that the compiler of Examples from the Antieni 
Sages, was fome perfonage whofe circumftances could better 
fupport the difappointment of literary applaufe. 


Art. 27. The Triumvirate, a Poetical Portrait. Taken from the 
Life, and finifbed after the manner of Swift. By, Veritas, ax - 
unknown bdnd. ato. Pr.is. Kearfly. 


We have heard fomething of this title’s being taken by the 
enemy, like a loaded culveria, and turned uvon the owner; but 
we are not enough acquainted with the anecdotes of wit, to 
explain the tranfaétion ; nor Is it of much confequence to the 
public, The Triumvirate as it now ftands is.a panegyric con- 
veyed in ironical doggrel rhimes, on_ the three invincible he- 
roes, C---h---ll, C---l- -n, and L——d. Mr.G k is 
lugged into the confederacy, for what reafon we know not, as 
we do not remember that he has publicly acceded to'their alli- 
ance. Neither can we inform the reader, which of the three 
compofed, or whether all three clubbed their wit and poetry to- 
wards the production of this Triumvirate. We will not give 

| their 
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their printer the trouble to atteft a negative in the daily papers 
again.—But the reader muft not imagine that the whole piece 
is employed in praifing C-—-ll, C--—-=n,.end L---d, No; 
great part of it is allotted to abufe ; and in this part.the Cri- 
tical Review, and fome of its fuppofed authors, have the ho- 
nour to be ftigmatized.—Long life, and redundancy of care | 
rion, to this leafh of ftaunch hounds, the ravenous C------]f, 
the yelping C------ n, and the howling L----d. By way of- 
fop, we fhall throw a fhort fable to this triple-headed 
Cerberus, that guards the cave of obloquy; and, as they have 
twice punned on the word Critical, for the edification of Grube 
ftreet, they may fqueeze out a third @ pofferior?. * Three raw, 
unbred puppies, out of meer wantonnefs of ill-nature, fet up 
their difcordant throats, and bayed the moon; a majftiff chances 
ing to pafs that way, ‘* Children, (faid he) you may bark till 
you are hoarfe, and difturb the whole neighbourhood, but the 
moon will continue to fhine, even after you are all three hang- 
ed for jurching:” 


Art. 28. The Pick-Lock, or, Voltaire’s'Hue and Cry after a certaiz 
celebrated Wit Stealer, and Dramatit Smuggler. By Jafper Cano- 
nicus Whipcord, Folio, Pr. 1s. Williams. 


The quarrels of wits have been a reproach to literature in the 
mott polifhed ages; but we will venture to fay, no literary dif- 
pute, fince the days of abfolute barbarifin, ever produced fuch 
tropes and figures of vulgar abufe, as are here difcharged in a 
continued volley. againft a gentleman of a fair charaéter, with a 
contempt of decency, and difregard of truth, equally fhameful 
and atrocious. ‘Thofe who expect to find poetry in this piece 
will meet with doggrel ; the right butter-woman’s rank to market ; 
and inttead of wit, fuch a torrent of railing, as would oblige the 
nymphs of Billingfgate to hide, afhamed, their vanquifhed heads. 
Mr. M----- y (according to this elegant author) was a_ butter- 
feller’s boy at Cork ; an attorney’s clerk ;.a perjured leap-ftick ¢ 
a weekly bravo; a felon; a fifth-rate player; a mongrel; a 
thief of fable; a picklock of poetic geer; a forger of lies, 
cudgelled and kicked ; a beggar; a hypocrite; a poxed whore- 
mafter; a patched cully; a blood-hound; and a rafcal.------- 
Such is the delicate repartee of modern ‘wits !----We dare 
fay the reader will not learn, without a glow of generous 
indignation, that this infamous libel is the production of a 
wretch loft to all feafe of gratitude and fhame; who exifts a 
monument of the bounty of that very gentleman whom he has 
fo villainoufly traduced.---The exiftence of fuch a caitiff, is a 
fevere fatire on human nature. diiegr 
Art. 29. Ana Elegy on a Pile of Ruins. By J. Cunningham. 

- 4to. Pr. 6d. Payne. 

We are much pleafed with this defcription: it is truly 

poetical ; 
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tical + and with we could fpare room for a quotation, which 
would certainly be. very agreeable to the reader. 


Art. 30. Form of Prayer, &c. for Baptifm, &c. Pr. 6 d. Whiftort 
- Devotion and good-fenfe are united in this little performance. 


Art. 31. 42 Epiftle to C. Churchill, Author of the Rofciad, &c. 
By D. Hayes; E/fg. 4to Pr. 1s. Briftow. 

. This gentleman has mounted the ftage for his diverfion 

dgainft the venerable champion of St. Johin’s and his Jack-call ; 

and though he feems to handle his weapon carelefly, they have 

fuftained fome hard knocks, from which fhoulders of common 


feeling would fmart feverely. 


Art. 32. 4 Dialogue between a great Commoner and his Lady. Fol. 
Pr. 6d. Cabe. 
A very thin mefs of water-gruel. 
Art. 33. 4 certain Great Man vindicated. Pr. 6d. Williams. 


A lame advocate indeed. . Non tal auxilio ; non defenforibus iffiss 


Art. 34. An Effay on Gaming, 4te. ° Pr. 1s. Field. 


We are afraid that Python will never be deftroyed by his 
Apollo: yet even here we meet with fome very good verfes, 
and wonder by what accident the author {tumbled upon them. © 


Art. 35. Remarks on an Addrefs to the People called Quakers, &¢s 
By S. Fothergill. 8vo. 6¢. Clark. 
- We fhould not chufe to encounter this fly quaker in difput- 
able points of religion. 


Art. 36. The Compulfrve Claufe in the prefint AB of Infolvency 
fully confidered. 8v0. 1s. Davis. 


This writer had probably fome ideas when he placed himfelf at 
his defk ; but they are entirely diffipated before the fervour of 
his public fpirit, and we have not leifure to converge them. 


Art. 37. An Ode upon the Fleet and Royal Yatch, going to condu& the 
Princefs of Mecklenburgh, ¢o 6¢ Queen of Great Britain. 4r0. 
Pr. is. Dodfley. 


The elegance of Baskerville’s types was never worfe employ- 
ed, than in printing an ode which fhould be honoured with 
thofe fair charaéters that impart bloody murders and ftreet 


ballads to the public. 


Art. 38. Reynard’s Profecution of Bruin, affifted by the Wolf, Ox, 
Ajs, Ram, Beaver, Sc. A Fable. gto. Pr. is. Ranger. 


A wretched ftory, related in ftill more wretched verfes, 


Bei) 

















